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COMPLETION OF VOLUME IIIl.—HALF THE WORK—(G—LYVEREY). 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 


AN ENCYCLOPADIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). 
PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The Volumes are in cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 2s. each ; half-morocco, cloth sides, marbled edges, price £2 16s. each. Complete in 6 vols. 
Also in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, bound in limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 


“This new lexicon of the English tongue is, on its own lines, perhaps the most complete and “'The work is copious and erudite..... A distinctly important work.” —Daily Telegraph, 
comprehensive that has ever been attempted ..... The present work has every right to claim that ‘‘ No pains seem to have been spared to render the work scholarly, accurate, useful, aiid, 
it has reached a high standard of excellence.””—Standard (Leader). 


for that matter, entertaining.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
*.* Prospectuses post free on application. 





WITH INTRODUCTION BY MRS. HENRY FAWCETT. , 


A VINDICATION of the RIGHTS of WOMAN: with Strictures on Political and other Subjects. 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SOUL-SHAPES. With Coloured Plates of the Surface Soul, the Mixed Soul, the Deep Soul, and 


the Blue Soul, on hand-made paper. Crown 4to, Japanese vellum cover, 3s. 6d. 
VOL. V. OF “THE CAMEO SERIES.” 
MIREIO: a Provencal Poem. By Frederic Mistral. Translated by Harriet W. Preston. Front: 


ispiece by JOSEPH PENNELL. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
“This charming poem...... The translation is very skilfully done.””—St. James’s Gazette. 


UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES. VOLUME VII. Just ready. 


A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. By F.C. Keary. Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


‘We may congratulate Mr. Keary on having produced, not merely a novel, but a work of art.””—Saturday Review. 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.S.1. 


LIFE in an INDIAN VILLAGE. By T. Ramakrishna, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 6s. 
TENERIFFE : Personal Experiences of the Island as a Health Resort. By George W. Strettell, 


Author of ‘‘ A New Source of Revenue for India,” &c. Crown Svo, paper, 1s. 


A NEW BIBLICAL ROMANCE. 
THE HEART of SHEBA: being the story of a Great Queen, as Told in the Parchment of Arnath, 
the Queen’s Brother. By ETHEL MAY HEWITT. Cloth, 3s, 6d 


A FLORAL GIFT-BOOK. 


ALEXIS and his FLOWERS. By Beatrix F. Cresswell. With Drawings from Flowers by Henrietta 


CRESSWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
NEW STORY BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLK. 


SANTA CLAUS on a LARK, and other Christmas Stories. By Washington Gladden. Illustrated 


BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT MUSICIANS. 


FAMOUS MUSICAL COMPOSERS. By Lydia T. Morris. Numerous Portraits. 8vo, cloth, gilt 


edges, 6s. 
Recently published, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE TWO KINDS of TRUTH: a Test of all Theories with Reference to Evolution, Instinct, &c. 
By “T. E. 8. T.,” an old Life Member of the British Association. 
** His illustrations—often striking and ingenious—are highly effective.”’—Saturday Review, | 


i “Many beautiful and suggestive thoughts.””— Friend. 
“Very readable ; reaches some suggestive conclusions.” —Sco/sman. fame 7 ~ 


“Will certainly stimulate religious thought and reading.”-—Zimes Weekly, 
VOL.ZIM. OF “THE ADVENTURE SERIES” NOWgREADY. 


MEMOIRS of the EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY CAREER of JOHN SHIPP. With an 
« Has all the best points of a catapaigning novel with this differenes-that it w trae.” —Times, 


THE BEST GUIDE TO THE SWISS REFERENDUM AND THE PRINCIPLES OF HOME RULE. 


SWITZERLAND. (Vol. 26 of “The Story of the Nations.”) By Lina Hug and R. Stead. Maps, 


Illustrations, and Index. Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. 
“The authors give an intelligent account of the ‘Initiative’ and the ‘ Referendum.’ ’— Yorkshire Post. 
‘‘ The present political condition of Sw itzcrland occupies the later chapters of the volume, and these are full of useful information.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


RECENTLY ISSUED, IN SAME SERIES. 
SCOTLAND. By John Mackintosh, LL.D., Author of “A History of Civilization in Scotland,” &c. 


“ An intelligent and impartial narrative...,,,Arranged in a business-like way, suggestive of hard and discriminative study.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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HE WALDEN OLUB, 
for the Discussion of Literary, Artistic, and Social Topics, masta 
alternate Tuesdays at 15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, commencing 
OCTOBER 77. All information nr pe obtained on application to 


F. L. Wu en, 73, Fellows Road, N 
To: PUBLISHERS, &c.—An ENGAGE. 
+y in ny senponaiie position, is desired by ADVER- 


o has hac many pate general business experience in 
PUBLISHING. “ADVERTI ING, &c. Highest references.— Address 


* ADVERTISER,” care of Mr. Wm. Rice, 86, Fleet Street, E C 


ONDON LETTER.—Advertiser, movirg 


in first Meerary and artistic circles and on the tpress, would 
supply Provincial vurnal at moderate rate.— Address Sarruo 
{Sutders), Stationer, Ball Street, Kensington; 


T ANGUAGES: the Natural Way of 


Learning a Language. By Lovis Porutmany. Price 6d.; post 
free, 64d.—27, Lonsdale Square, London, N. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


TURE.—Herr MATTHAY begs to inform his pupils that he 
continues giving his PRIVATE LESSONS in Town at 84, New Bond 
Street ; also at his Residence, 40, » Manor Street, Clapham. 


























T° BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS 


of FREE LIBRARIES—The OCTOBER CATALOGUE of 

valuable New and_ Second-hand Works, offered at prices greatly 

Terese’. is now ready, and will be sent post free upon application to 
. H. Smitu & Sox, Abrary Department, 186, Strand, Lond ‘on, W.C, 


M ESSRS. DRUMMOND & co., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W C.. are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HAU FSTA ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE,. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for —————- by this justly celebrated 

»rocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
llustrations, Cat Advertise ts, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 








MUDIE’S seer LIBRARY 
THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR 
Head Office - 


Branch Offices | ° sine 


(LIMITED.) 


SALE, or ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
| 241, BROMPTON 


ROAD, S.W. 


AND 


STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





SCHOOLS COLLEGES &c. | 


UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 
4, ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest and among the most 
successful in the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed. 
I. All Army Examinations. 
II. Civil Service of India, Universities, &c. 
IIL. R. 1. Constabulary Cadetships. 


There is not a Conpe in the Servi hoes or a Department under Govern- 

ment that _does not owe some of its Officers to the QuEEn’s Service 

Acapemy, Dustin. No attempt at cramming; unsurpassed Staff of 

Fyocialicte under personal direction of W. J. CuetwopE CRrawLey, 
D., D.C.L., F.R.GS., F.G.S., F.R.Hist Soc., &e. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(LADIES’ DEPARTMENT), 
13, Kensington Square (close to High Strect Kensington Station). 





In this De epartment Lectures are = to Ladies in the various 
subjects of University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the 
Staff of King's College. The Lectures are adapted for Ladies above the 
age 

For further information apply to the Lady Superintendent, Miss 
C. G. Scumitz, at the above address, from whom, in return for four 
stamps a Syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 

The COLLEGE RE-OPENS on MONDAY, Octoner 131. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of by my for Colonial Life. 
The = owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 


on ap lication to the Resipent Director. 


REY. J. I. LAMBERT, M.A., married 


(Magdalen College, Oxford), assisted - an Oxterd s on Scholar 
of his College, Graduate in High Honours, RECEIVES SIX PUPILS 
in his house to vy epare for Public Soest, the oat Fang and Army 

examinations. The house is situated in one of the prettiest and most 
healthiest parts of fpem pom and is nearly 700 feet above the level 
of the sea. There is good sta’ ng and two tennis lawns. Cricket and 
football can be played in a ‘ela longing to the rectory. The pupils 
are treated in every way as members of the family, and great attention 
is paid to the diet.—Apply Rev. J. th LAMBERT, Pencombe Rectory, 
Bromyard, Worcester. 


[NSPECTOR of SCHOOLS.—Trinipapv.— 


The duties of the office will include the examination and inspec- 
tion of schools and the general superintendence of elementary educa- 
tion in the Colony. 

Sal ary £600 per annum, rising to £700 by two inoremsents of £50 at 
intervals of five years, with actual travellin expe 

The appointment is on the fixed establis tary “of “the ¢ ‘olony, and 
= = le to pension under the usual conditions on ultimate retire- 





and 











_ must be between 30 and 40 years of Ace, and must be 
laymen. They must (unless otherwise specialiy qualified) be trained 
and certificated, and must have had practic: experience in teaching 
and _ organising elementary schools, or as me ubers of the t teaching 
staff of a normal school. The selected candidate, if formerly a student 
in a training college under inspection, will have to repay to the Im- 
perial Exchequer, or to agree to repay by deductions from his salary, 
a sum not € g £100 on of the cost of his traiuving. 











CO. have the latest and most improved processes. 1 on 
view. Prices on application. 


GTAMMERERS should read a book by a 


gentleman who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 
Price 13 stamps.—B. BrasLey, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and 


of all descriptions, Legal Documents, Specifications, Play: 8, &e. 
COPTED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken in Shorthand or 
Type-writing by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 

requiring de icacy and care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses EE B & I. Farnay, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supp te terms, 
CAT ALOGUES on on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 


Srconp Epitiox, cloth extra, price 5s. ; postage 4}d. 


THE AUTHORS’ MANUAL : 


Beinga complete, practical Guide to all departments of Jour nalism, 
Literary Work generally, and Book-producing, with special 
advice in reference to Imaginative Literature, 

By PERCY RUSSELL, 

Author of “A Journey to Lake Taupo, Australian Tales and 
ketches,” &c, 

LONG, Publishers, 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 




















in writing, with references and copies of testimonials, 
and, stating age, must be sent to the Private Secretary to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Downing-street, London, 8.W., not 
later than the iru of OCTOBER next. 


[UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE. 


The UNDERSIGNED having ben, gvpcinted BOOKSELLERS to 
the U psd ERSITY of MELBOURNE will be glad to RECEIVE 

CATALOGUES, Prospectuses, &c., of Works of Learning and t niver- 
pa pone to be ne under the notice of the Predecsers connected 
with the University. 

Information cncaning. the University of Melbourne can be at 
at their London Office, 12, LupGate Savane, Lonpon, E.C., or fro 
MELVILLE, Mutien, & SLA ADE, Booksellers to the University of Mel- 
bourne, 262, 264, Collins Street, 3 Melbourne, Australia. 


N ATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT ¢ ART and its APPLICATION 
o INDUSTRY, 
22, eas Street, London, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL CONGRESS will be held at BIRMINGHAM, 
commencing on TUESDAY, Novemuer 4tu, 1890, 
Presipest Evect—Mr. J. E. HODGSON, R.A. 


Member's tickets (price One Guinea), ) peemnanenes of the proceedings, 
and information ao lodgings and other ar arrangements may be 
obtained from the Local Secretary, Mr. W. 














» Pritcuett, Council 


House, Birmingham. | 


oe 





NEXPENSIVE Sound EDUCATION at. 


SCHORNE COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Over 400 Army and Navy | 
Clergy. Sons, Medical. &c., have been educated in — | 
Ugeical or Modern side, and the School has a good record. 30 guin 
a year; reduced to brothers and orphans. Entrance fee, 5 guineas _ 
Address Rey. Dr. James. 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY 


CONCERTS.—The 35th annual partes of these World Renowne1 
CONCERTS will commence on SATURDAY NEXT, Octoser it, af 
3.0. Stall tickets (transferable) for 20 asate, Two guineas. 
spectus post free on application to the Manacer, Crystal Palace, 5. E 

he solo artistes ~~ engaged include :— 


Vocalia Pianoforte. 
| Madame Tien (Oct. 11) Herr STavenuAGEN 
| Madame Tavary Mons. PapreRewsk1 


Mons, SaAPeLUNIKOFF 
Mr. Leovarp Borwick 
Mr. Freperickx Lamoxp 


Madame Any Suerwix 
‘iiulein FintuncEr 
Madame Scamipt Hoéune 
Miss Liza Len Mann 

Miss TnupicnuM 

Miss Amy SAncentT 





an¢ 
Miss Fawxy Davies, 
Violin. 


and Dr. Josernu Joacuim 
Miss Maciyiyre Mons. Emite SAURET 


Mr. eer waned 


an 
Madame Norman NERUDA 
Mr. Ben Davies (Lady Hallé). 
Mr. Georo Henscuet ioloncello. 
Herr Juitvs Kirveen (Oct 11) 
Mr, Piunket Greene, 
Mons. J. Hotuman, 


Conductor: Mr. Aveust Manns. 


B. F. STEVENS’S FACSIMILES 


OF UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS in EUROPEAN ARCHIVES 
RELATING to AMERICA, 1773-1783, 

This unique collection of hitherto unpublished yateriol for the 
history Yk =. - ins of . Ne ah Pe of the United States, i 
now in issue, is. I. to V., x ising 564 deoumente, 
have alveeay rbgen dictributed 4 } FA ribe 

Two hundred copies 4 1 made for subsoribers only, and the photo- 

ergphie eantivee aoe are royed, 
e oukonss ptior on pee ts 10 dollars (£20 11s ) for each group of five 
volumes. ions are —_ ited _ ing remaining few sets. 

Vols. VI. 7 xX. . in active — 

with oy of historians and literary men, will be sent 
free on application. 
B. F. Srevens, 4, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES. By 


EMIL BEHNKE Lecturer | Vocal Physiology and Teacher 
of Voice Production, and CHARLES W. PEARCE, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 
In separate books, for Soprano, A ny Cc — Tenor, 
Baritone, and Bass. Price 1s. 6d. ; in cloth boards, 3s 

* Admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility. ‘ 
Sir Freperice + G. OvsELey. 
* Far more precise in plan than anything I have seen.” 
Sir Rosert Stewart. 
“T like the exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ingenious.”—Dr. STAINER. 
Cuarrett & Co., 50, New Bond Street, W. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


ON FISTULA and its Radical Cure by 


Medicines. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. Londen: 
James Evrs & Co. ., 48, Threadneedle Street, | and 170, Piccadilly 




















8vo0, 400 pages, over 60 Illustrations, 7 78. 6d, 


MASSAGE and ELECTRICITY in the 


eee of DISEASE. By THOS. STRETCH DOWSE, 


M.D. F.R.C.I 
ristol: J. Wrient & Co. 
London : Simpxiy, Prowl Hamitron, Kent, & Co., Limited. 





BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Seconp Epirion, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

| Itis not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”—Christian World. 

“While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Bpurgeco."— Chrno Leader, 








Lonpoxn: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Fursivau Street, Hoiporn. 
And all Booksellers. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

eepence Disssunt + the shilling off ay ul — rices of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Booke Chu Servi , 1 be and 
hoice stock, many in haudsome calf ar pote binding suitable 
| for presents, well displayed in show ‘ene to select from. Export and 

e | country orders punctually execu 
Catalogues gratis ond postage free. 
| Gitvert & Fievp, No. 67, Moorgate _eet, London, E.C, 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





By the Author of 
“The Wooing O’t,” “By 
Woman’s Wit,” “‘A Life Interest,” &c, 
8 vols. (At all Libraries.) 





Il. 
By F. C. PHILIPS and PERCY FENDALL. 


MARGARET BYNG. By the 


Authors of ‘* A Daughter’s Sacrifice,” &c. 2 vols. 
(At all Libraries). 
IIL. 
. M. CROKER’S NOVEL. 


B 
TWO MASTERS. By the 


Author of “Proper Pride,” “ Pretty Miss Neville,” &c. 
3 vols. (at all Libraries). 

“ Mrs. Croker’s extremely pleasant, jeusty touch-and-go style is 
farey my fitted for the present day reader....The girls she introduces 
nto her story are light-hearted, cheerful types of true English country 
girls, and the men are manly, straightforward, pleasant creatures.... 
She writes crisply, vivaciously, and intelligently, her strength distinctly 
lying in her powers of portraiture and of caricature....The general im- 
»ression produced by the book is altogether whol and pl t 

he dialogue is fresh and — witty and the characters are one 
and all drawn with spirit. ‘Two Masters’ is a book which can unhesi- 
tatingly be recommended to readers of all ages and either sex, without 
a fear of disappoiatment being in store for any of them.” 





itehall Review. 

“Those readers, and they are many, who have delighted in Mrs. 
Croker’s pleasant novels will welcome another from her pleasing pen. 
....That she has lost none of her charm and power to interest her 
latest novel amply 7. There is the same life and freshness in her 
work, the same skill in portraiture and apt ar t of incident 
....The heroine is all a heroine should be: bright, womanly, and 
biave..... There is an ease and grace in Mrs. Croker's writing that 
oe her well above the ordinary romance writer. Her ‘ Two Masters’ 
s altogether a most enjoyable novel, free from all the faults of our 
modern fiction, pure in tone, and pleasant in spirit.”—L fe. 

“*Two Masters’ is vivacious enough to have a good chance of 
becoming popular "—Morning Post. 

“*....The interest of the reader 1s sustained all through....The novel 
is certainly one which will be read.”—Pictorial World. 








IV. 
MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER’S NOVEL. 


THE NEW DUCHESS. By the 


Author of “Daughters of Belgravia,” ‘A Leader of 
Society,” ‘Purple and Fine Linen,” &c. 3 vols. 


(At all Libraries). 

“....That smart and prolific society novelist, Mrs. Alexander Fraser 
...,each one of her stories seems to surpass its predecessor in vigour 
and excitement....the reader’s attention, once gripped, is held tena- 
ciously till the author's last word. All the author's individuality and 
courage are well tothe fore. The new Duchess is in herself a remark- 
able study of passionate, uray womanhood, and the circumstances 
of her stormy life are detailed with Mrs. Fraser's well-known power 
and realism....The whole book does not bore the reader fora single 
page..... The * New Duchess’ is very readable, and that alone is toler- 
ably sure to make it widely read.”—Court Journal. 





v. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


BRAVE HEART and TRUE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ My Sister the Actress,” “Facing the 
Footlights,” &c. 3 vols. (Zmmediately. 





THE FREYTAG REMINISCENCES. 
REMINISCENCES of MY LIFE. 


By GUSTAV FREYTAG. Translated from the German 
by KATHARINE CHETWYND. 2 vols., 18s. 


(Immediately. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of “ Bootles’ 
Baby,’”’ ‘ Bootles’ Children,” “ Ferver’s Court,” “ Mrs. 
Bob,” &c. In paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BY Fercus numE, "lately 
The GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. 


By the Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
“The Man with a Secret,” &c. In paper covers, 1s. ; 


omen BY B. L. FARJEON. 
A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the 


Author of ‘A Strange Enchantment,” ‘The Peril of 
Richard Pardon,” &c. In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“It is a capital tale, with a comedy interest....The plot is ingenious, 


and keeps a reader's attention well awake fr th D 
close of the book.”—Scotsman. inant 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, Sovrmampron STREET, 
; Stranp, W.C 











HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE CUNARD COMPANY. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


SIR GEORGE BURNS, Bart.: 
His Times and Friends, 
By EDWIN HODDER, 


Author of “The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, K.G.,” “‘ The Life of Samuel Morley,” &c. 


With Etched Portrait by H. Manzsse. 


“The wonderful story of his rapid and remarkable rise from 
very small beginnings to the position of one of the greatest 
shipowners and philanthropists of the age is narrated com- 
pactly, discriminatingly, and skilfully. The volume abounds 
with racy anecdotes and interesting incidents relating to 
business men, literary men, ministers, philanthropists, 
scientists, soldiers, and statesmen with whom Sir Geo. Burns 
was on terms of personal friendship _... The volume is a charm- 
ing and delightful record of a long and illustrious oe 

Ycotsman, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A. M. MACKAY, 


Pioneer Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society to Uganda. 


By HIS SISTER. 
With Etched Portrait by H. Manesse. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE LIVING CHRIST AND 
THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By R. W. DALE, LL.D, Birmingham. 


FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SELECTED SERMONS OF 
SCHLEIERMACHER, 
With a Biographical Sketch. 
Translated by MARY F. WILSON. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A GOOD START: 
A Book for Young Men, 


By J. THAIN DAVIDSON, D.D., 
Author of “ Talks with Young Men,’ &c. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LIGHT IN AFRICA. 
By the Rev. JAMES MACDONALD. 


Now ready, 388 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LEAH OF JERUSALEM: 


A Story of the Time of St. Paul. 
By EDWARD PAYSON BERRY. 





Lonpoy : 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 








THE HENRY IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE. 





JUST COMPLETED. 


In 8 vols., small 4to, cloth, gilt top, £4 4s.; 
Roxburgh, £5. 


THE WORKS OF 


SHAKESPEARE 


EDITED BY 


HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. 
MARSHALL. 


With a General Introduction and Life of 
Shakespeare 


By Prof. DOWDEN. 





SPECIAL FEATURES— 
The Text marked for Acting and Reading: 
Literary History of each Play. 
Stage History of each Play. 
Critical Remarks on each Play. 
Time Analysis of each Play. 


Full Explanatory Notes by F. A. Marshall, 
Arthur Symons, A. Wilson Verity, Joseph 
Knight, P. Z. Round, H. A, Evans, &c. 


Biographical Notices of the Historical 
Characters. 


Meanings of Obscure Words. 
Lists of Words used only once by Shakespeare. 


Maps—Localities of Plays. Index to the 
Notes. 


With 600 I/lustrations in Text and 87 Etchings 


By Gordon Browne, W. H. Margetson, 
Maynard Brown, and Frank Dadd. 


The ATHENUM says :— 

‘* The result is so good that we must congratulate 
all concerned in it; and one especial feature can 
hardly fail to ensure its success as a popular edition— 
it is profusely illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, 
whose charming designs, executed in facsimile, 
give it an artistic value superior, in our judgment, 
to any illustrated edition ot Shakespeare with which 
we are acquainted.”’ 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 


** It is essentially a Shakespeare for the general 
reader. Mr. Frank Marshall has done his work 
conscientiously, ingeniously, and altogether well.”’ 


The SPECTATOR says: 


‘‘ Enough has been said to recommend an edition 
which will win public recognition by its unique and 
serviceable qualities.’’ 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 


“This Shakespeare ought to take a foremost 
place among those editions of the poet which general 
readers keep by them for reading or for reference. 
The ornamental aspect of the book is striking.”’ 


The GLOBE says:— 


‘‘The edition is unquestionably one which every 
thorough student of Shakespeare must needs 
acquire.”’ 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Lomrep, Old Bailey. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MY LIFE. By THOMAS SIDNEY 


COOPER, R.A. Including Reminiscences of Stanfield, 
Landseer, Kean, Mrs. Siddons, Richmond, Stodart, Con- 
stable, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Lover, Campbell, Southey, 
‘Turner, Macready, Sir Robert Peel, Wilkie, Maclise, 
Cruikshank, Albert Smith, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
Mulready, Lord Byron, Countess of Blessington, Count 
Orsay, Charles Mathews, &c. With portrait and illus- 
trations. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


THE LETTERS and DIARIES of 
EDMUND MUSGRAVE BARTTELOT, late Major 7th 
Royal Fusiliers Regiment. A Record of his Services in 
Afghanistan, Fzypt, the Nile Relief Expedition, and on 
the Congo with Mr. Stanley’s Expedition. Edited by 
WALTER GEORGE BARTTELOT. With portrait and 
maps. In demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. The 


Musical Reminiscences of Half a Century, including 
Anecdotes of Grisi, Mario, Lablache, Costa, Benedict, 
Malibran, Sims Reeves, Douglas Jerrold, Albert Smith, 
‘Thackeray, Horace Mayhew, Alboni, Berlioz, Gustave 
Doré, Chopin, Sheridan Knowles, Thalberg, Macfarren, 
Spohr, Wagner, Mark Lemon, Charles Kean, Dion Bouci- 
cault, Charles Mathews, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Taglioni, 
Piccolomini, Titiens, Adelina Patti, Longfellow, Nilsson, 
Trebelli, Shirley Brooks, Sontag, Ole Bull, &c. By 
WILLERT BEALE. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with portrait, 
28s. 


FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE. 


Forming a Third Series of ‘‘ My Records.” By FRANCES 
ANNE KEMBLE. In 2 yols., crown 8vo, with portraits, 
24s. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 


POLE, Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by PETER 
CUNNINGHAM. Anew edition, with additional portraits, 
In 9 vols., demy 8vo, £4 14s. 6d. Also a large paper 
edition, specially printed on English hand-made paper, of 
which only one hundred copies have been struck off 
(portion of which go to the United States). Subscribers 
will be supplied in rotation until the supply of copies is 
exhausted, The sect in 9 vols., royal 8vo, £10 10s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of PRIN- 


CESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. The Continuation. 
1834-41. ‘Translated and edited, with Notes and Index, 
by GUY LE STRANGE, Volume III., demy 8vo, with 


facsimiles, 15s. 
THE LIFE of HENRY DAVID 


THOREAU. Youth—Early Manhood—Friendship with 
Kmerson—at Walden—His Personality and Character— 
Literary Life at Concord—His Excursions—Closing Years 
—Doctrines—Writings—Bibliography. By HENRY §. 
SALT. In Demy 8vo, with portrait, 11s. 


THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 
QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARRE. By JULIA 
PARDOK, author of ‘‘The Court and Reign of Francis 
the First.” A New Edition, with additional portraits on 
steel. In 3 vols, demy 8vo, 42s. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or High- 


ways and Otherways. By EDWARD BARKER. In 
demy 8vo, with numerous illustrations. 16s. : 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. Con- 


taining Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale Bennet, Tausig, 
Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, Henselt, &c. By 
BETTINA WALKER. In demy 8vo, 14s. 


AN OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. 


With some Practical Remarks upon Driving. By a semi- 
professional, EDWARD CORBETT, Colonel, late Shrop- 
shire Militia. With eight illustrations by Sturgess, and 
diagrams, &c. In demy &vo, 14s. 


THE LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
as TOLD in his LETTERS. Edited by Dr. JANSEN. 
From the a by MAY HERBERT. In 2 vols., 
crown Svo, 21s, s 


THROUGH STABLE and SADDLE- 


ROOM. <A Practical Guide for all concerned in the 
Ownership or Management of Horses. By ARTHUR G. 
FISHER, late Major 21st Hussars. In demy 8ve, 1s. , 


THE SEVERN TUNNEL, 1872-87. Its 


Creation and Difficulties. By its Constructor, THOMAS 
ANDREW WALKER. With several portraits on steel, 
and numerous sketches, diagrams, and plans. A Second 
and Cheaper Edition, with an introductory note by Sir 
JOIN HAWKSHAW, C.E. In royal 8yo, 21s. 





RicHarD Bentiry & Son, New Burlington Street, 
_ Publishets in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELICION. 


Under the above title Messrs. Metuven have commenced 
the publication of a Series of Short Biographies, free from 
party bias, of the most prominent Leaders of Religious Life 
and Thought in this and the last century. The First 
Volume is 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 
HUTTON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with a ». 6d. 
; veady. 
BY 8. BARING-GOULD. 
SECOND SERIES. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE 


Second Series. By 8. BARING-GOULD, 
Author of ‘‘Mehalah.”? Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith, 


Author of “ The Chilcotes,”’ ‘A Hurricane in Petticoats,” 
&e. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [ Ready. 
BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 


A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville 
FENN, Author of ‘The Vicar’s People,” “ Eli’s 
Children,” &e, 8 vols., crown 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 

BY L. T. MEADE. 


THE HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale 
of a Country Town. By L. T. MEADE, Author of 
“Scamp and I,” “A Girl of the People,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. | Nearly ready. 


[ Ready. 








TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A GIRL of the PEOPLE. By L. T. 


MEADE, Author of ‘ Scamp and I,’”’ &c. Tlustrated by 
R. Barnes. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. { Ready. 


DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. Author of 


“Dorothy Fox,” &c. Illustrated by W. Parkinson. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. [leady. 





TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, . 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S 
VOYAGE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “‘ The 
Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” &c. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. [Nearly ready. 


SYD BELTON; or, the Boy who 
Would Not Go to Seca. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of ‘In the King’s Kame,” &c. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. {Nearly ready. 





BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


THE TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Communist. By E. LYNN 
LINTON. Tenth and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, 1s. 

Schiele Ready, 
METHIIUVUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 
Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
Crown 8vo, well printed and handsomely bound. 
NEW VOLUMES now ready. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. 


By 
8. BARING-GOULD, Author of “* Mehalah,” &ce. 


JACQUETTA. By 8S. Baring-Gould, 


Author of “ Mehalah.”’ 


DERRICK VAUGHAN. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of “Donovan.” A New Edition, en- 
tirely re-set. With Portrait of the Author. {ieady. 


ELIS CHILDREN. By G. Manville 


FENN. eae 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. ‘With Maps and Plans. By H. pr B. 
GIBBINS, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
* A careful and lucid sketeh.”-— Zines. 
“The writer is well-informed, and froin first to last his work 
is profoundly interesting.’’—S: ots Observes 


METHUEN’S SCIENCE SERIES, 
Edited by Mr. R. ELLIOT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., 
Senior Natural Mcience Master in Bradford Grammar School. 
The following is ready :— 

THE WORLD of SCIENCE. By the 


EDITOR. 147 Illustrations, crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. 
METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Street, W.C, 














SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES. 


By MILNER MACMASTER. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


UNDER THE DEODARS. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Author of “ Soldiers Three,” “‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” &c. 


8vo, paper covers, 1s, 








DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By 
SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
‘* Lady Bell,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The story is carefully told, and, like all Miss Tytler’s 
work, is based on conscientious research, and those who 
appreciate historical novels are certain to appreciate this 
vigorous and gracefully written story.””—Leeds Mercury. 





BIG GAME of NORTH AMERICA. 


By G. O. SHIELDS, Author of “ Cruising in the Cas- 
cades,”’ &c., &c. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 





FACE to FACE with the MEXICANS: 


the Domestic Life, Educational, Social, and Business 
Ways, Statesmanship and Literature, Legendary and 
General History of the Mexican People, as seen and 
studied by an American Woman during seven years of in- 
tercourse with them. By FANNY CHAMBERS 
GOOCH. With 200 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 





GREAT ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volume. 


MEMORIALS of WILLIAM MUL- 


READY. Collected by FREDERICK G. STEPHENS. 
Lilustrated with copies of the Life Studies in the South 
es Museum, and other Works. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY CHILD- 
HOOD’S DAYS. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Author 
of “Little Men,” ‘ Little Women,” &c, wn 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARINE INSURANCE: Notes and 
Clauses. By DOUGLAS OWEN, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ Declaration of War,’ &c. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 





DAILY STRENGTH for DAILY 


NEEDS. _ Selected by the Editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours” 
(MARY W. TILESTON). Small crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 





THIRD EDITION, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 


MEMORABLE LONDON HOUSES. 


A handy Guide, with Illustrated Anecdotes, and a Refer- 
ence Plan. By WILMOT HARRISON. With over 100 
Illustrations from Drawings made expressly for this Work 
by G.N. MARTIN. Crown 8vo, loth, 2s. 6d. 


* An excellent little volume......Easily carried in a side 
pocket, is profusely illustrated, and is provided with a num- 
bered plan. The necessity of such a book is so obvious, one 
wonders that it was never before thought of.””— World. 

‘*Mr. Wilmot Harrison may be congratulated on having 
produced an interesting book.”’—Athenaeum. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


VOLUME FOR 1890. 


4to, in handsome cloth cover, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 


Containing numerous original stories, hundreds of illustrations, 
and twelve coloured plates. 


“Tt far surpasses all that the enterprise and skill of our 
publishers have been able to produce.”’—W. E, Gladstone in 
North American Review for January, 1890. 

‘Turning over the pages of Havper’?s Young People we have 
come to this conclusion, that it must be a dull child who will 
not find materials in it for merry and happy hours.” — Graphic. 





London : Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, 
and Rrvincron, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1890. 
No. 962, New Series. 


Tre Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 








LITERATURE. 


Gray and his Friends: Letters and Relics 
in great part hitherto unpublished. 
Edited by Duncan C. Tovey. (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press.) 


Gray, while he lived, had the art of 
winning and keeping friends, and he has 
been fortunate in posthumous friendships. 
He does not take us by storm; he does not 
force himself upon us; he does not ask us 
to renounce any portion of our individu- 
ality ; he is an easy companion, indulgent 
towards our humours and frailties, gentle, 
amiable, cultured. Perhaps we have learnt 
in the world 
“* That will, that energy, though rare 
Are yet far, far less rare than love.’’ 

And from Gray we get, if not love of a 
high and ardent kind, at least a very 
constant and tender affection. He does 
not persecute us with ideas, passions, 
doctrines, duties; he leaves us alone when 
we do not want his company; and we feel 
grateful to a writer who makes no exorbi- 
tant claim upon us, who brings a real 
addition to our possessions and deprives us 
of nothing—not even of our indolence. 

Mr. Tovey has gleaned with a careful 
hand, and adds a slender sheaf to the 
remains of Gray. His design in gatherin 
these papers, he tells us, is threefold. 
First, they are records of the friendship of 
the four young Etonians—Gray, Walpole, 
West, and Ashton, known to their school- 
fellows as the Quadruple Alliance ; secondly, 
he performs “an act of vicarious piety ” in 
bringing together the letters and poems of 
Richard West, thus fulfilling an intention 
of Gray himself, and, at a later time, of 
Gray’s editor, Mitford; last, he here collects 
whatever seemed of general interest among 
Gray’s unpublished relics. From the papers 
in Mr. John Morris’s possession the editor 
has obtained the journals of the tour in 
France and Italy, 1739—40, and the notes 
of travel in Scotland, 1764and 1765. Three 
letters of Gray to John Chute are reprinted 
from Mr. Chaloner Chute’s Zistory of the 
Vyne. Of the remaining contents of Mr. 
Tovey’s volume the greater part is drawn 
from the collection made by Mitford, and 
now among the MSS. of the British 
Museum. 

It is right that this modest monument 
should be erected to the memory of Richard 
West. Apart from its connexion with Gray, 
his life has an interest and a pathetic grace 
of itsown. He died at twenty-six ; he had 
given promise of some poetical distinction ; 
he loved letters; he loved love. And in the 
background of his life, during its latest 
years, there lay a tragic grief. His father, 





the Irish Lord Chancellor, died early; it 
was stated by Mitford that Richard West 
had good reason to suspect that his mother, 
the daughter of Bishop Burnet, was faith- 
less to her husband, and had freed herself 
from his troublesome presence by giving him 
poison. Between Gray’s parents also there 
was a bitter feud, but in this case it was 
the father—selfish, extravagant, violent— 
who was the offender. The young students 
maintained their decorous lives, poised the 
epithets in their Latin verses, made their 
gracefully humorous comments on the 
incidents of the day; but each had his 
hidden trouble. On West, whose health 
was delicate, the suppressed excitement 
told with injurious effect, and probably it 
hastened the end. His death was sudden ; 
a letter from Gray, enclosing the Ode on 
Spring, was despatched to West when he 
was no longer living. A letter from Ashton 
expressing hopes for his recovery was also 
written after hhis death. ‘I singled you 
out for a friend,” West had said to Gray in 
1737, “and I would have you know me to 
be yours, if you deem me worthy.” He 
looked back longingly from Oxford to the 
Eton days, when, as he says, Gray and he 
‘‘had walked hand in hand like the two 
children in the wood : 


‘* Through many a flowery path and shelly grot, 
Where learning lull’d us in her private maze.”’ 


At Christ Church he was exiled from his 
friend, “in a strange country, inhabited by 
things that call themselves doctors and 
masters of arts; a country flowing with 
syllogisms and ale, where Horace and 
Virgil are equally unknown.” As he paced 
alone in the grove of Magdalen he thought 
with a wistful regret of the school friend- 
ship which had suffered loss since he and 
his friend were parted, and he expressed 
his feeling in graceful verse : 
** The thought, which still my breast invades, 
Nigh yonder spring, nigh yonder shades. 
Still as I pass, the memory brings 
Of sweeter shades and springs. 
** Lost and inwrapt in thought profound, 
Absent I tread Etonian ground ; 


Then startling from the dear mistake, 
As disenchanted, wake.’’ 


West’s remains in verse do not lead us to 
think that English poetry lost in him a 
writer of original genius. But he had a 
fine sensibility to literary influences, and a 
genius for friendship which attaches us to 
the memory of his gentle and pathetic life. 
Mr. Tovey, whose editorial work is 
admirably executed, has prefixed to the 
remains an introductory essay which is as 
well worth reading as any part of the 
volume. Having found a text in words of 
James Brown with reference to Gray’s last 
illness, and his unuttered sense that death 
was at hand—‘‘He never spoke out”— 
Matthew Arnold enlarged very considerably 
the meaning of the text, and enquired 
why the author of the “ Elegy” turned his 
poetical gifts to so small account, why he 
never spoke out. ‘‘Gray, a born poet,” 
says Matthew Arnold, “ fell upon an age of 
prose.” Speculations upon what might 


have been are, perhaps, not very profitable ; 
but all the evidence seems to me to fall in 
with Mr. Tovey’s view, that Gray’s com- 





arative failure was due, not to the age, 
ut to the individual : 


** His was not a type of mind which an epoch 
of change, however momentous, could stimulate 
into production. He might have written letters 
or collected anecdotes about it; but there is no 
evidence whatever that it would have had any 
power to bring to the surface any latent springs 
of poetic thought and emotion. . . . ‘ Born in 
the same year with Milton, Gray,’ we are told, 
‘would have been another man.’ On the con- 
trary, he would have been the same man, but 
a less finished artist, if he had been born in 
1608. . . . It is my conviction, though I have 
not space to develop it at large, that, ‘ born in 
the same year as Burns,’ Gray, if he had lived 
at Cambridge (the Cambridge which we know 
from Gunning’s Reminiscences) would have 
written even less great poetry, but perhaps 
more satirical verses and more prose; what is 
certain is that his real impediments to pro- 
duction were first feeble health, next his 
boundless and discursive curiosity, and next 
the extensive scale on which, like a man who 
has abundant knowledge, and scems to have 
abundant time before him, he formed his plans, 
ever delaying, until the consciousness that the 
time is far spent makes him sad and silent 
about them. To these causes must be added 
his remoteness (by the deliberate choice of one 
to whom books and comfort were necessities of 
existence) from those inspiring scenes, the 
beauty of which he was amongst the first to 
realise.” 

Endlessly to accumulate intellectual riches 
is often to turn oneself into the mere door- 
keeper of a treasure-house. Gray was more 
than this, but he suffered from the lack of a 
wholesome asceticism with regard to things 
of the mind. He had not always intellectual 
energy enough to reject what did not make 
for his best self. Yet in lying open to 
many and various influences he served his 
age; he became, as Mr. Tovey puts it, a 
‘high exemplar of the critical spirit.” He 
conciliated classical taste with the romantic 
sentiment then in its first period of revival: 


‘‘ Though Gray lived so much in the past, he is 
receptive in the present, cognisant of new 
reer se a and apt to resign himself to them, 
and to forego his penetration when these are 
concerned ; he would willingly believe in Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian; he is perhaps the only 
Englishman of note whom it affects, as it 
affected the Continentals; this is because his 
sensitive genius had a little shudder of presenti- 
ment, at this first breath of the reviving spirit 
of romance.” 


We feel that if Gray were now to return 
to earth he would not think that he had 
lost his way; he would enter with zeal into 
modern classical scholarship; he would not 
be disconcerted by Mr. William Morris and 
the ‘Saga Library” ; he would understand 
our feeling for nature, our modern melan- 
choly, and possibly he would take an amused 
or an alarmed interest in our hopes for the 
future. 

Epwarp Downpen. 








A Sketch of the History of Fife and Kinross, 
By Mneas J. G. Mackay. (Blackwood.) 


Snertrr Mackay has published, at a most 
opportune period, his excellent manual— 
for manual to all intents and purposes 
it is—of the two counties which fall under 
his judicial supervision. In his dedica- 


tion he speaks of the Fife which used to: 
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include, and in his pages still includes, 
Kinross as ‘ the little ancient kingdom, no 
longer, as Drummond of Hawthornden 
called it, a demi-island, but a united part 
of a United Kingdom.” This has become 
true within the past few months to an 
extent that was never dreamed of by 
Drummond, and was probably not even 
thought of by Sheriff Mackay himself. The 
opening of the Forth Bridge, coming in the 
wake of the erection of an obviously durable 
Tay Bridge in place of that structure whose 
collapse involved such a tragic loss of life 
some years ago, has placed Fife—more es- 
pecially during the holiday months—at the 
mercy of the three leading centres of popu- 
lation in Scotland—Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Dundee. It will be impossible for many 
years longer to keep Fife unspotted from 
the seaside world. Then that world—and 
its wife and daughters as well—have been 
seized with the present passion for golf ; and 
for the gratification of that passion Fife- 
shire, whose coastline is one long series 
of links, affords unequalled facilities. 

Still, the Fifers have such a vast resisting 
power in their history, and in the conser- 
vatism of their habits, and even perhaps of 
their prejudices, that they will decline, at 
first at all events, to be submerged by their 
invaders. Their history is quite as remark- 
able for what it lacks as for what is included 
in it. Fife took practically no part in what 
must have been two of the leading struggles 
in Scotland. The Fife poet, who somewhat 

but Jongissimo intervallo—after Matthew 
Arnold, wrote 
‘* But thou didst scorn Rome’s captive for to be, 

And kept thyself from Roman legions free,”’ 
seems to have told the truth. At all events, 
there is no record that the Romans “ con- 
quered the district between Kinross and 
Muckross, as its Celtic natives called, in 
their apt way of naminz places, the head 
and snout of the well-defined promontory of 
Scotland, south of the Caledonian Forest, 
between the Tay and the Forth.” Then, 
while, between the death of Margaret in 
1093 and that of Alexander III. in 1286, 
Fife played an active part in the history of 
Scotland, it was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, nowhere in the War of Independence, 
although Wallace’s chaplain, Blair, was a 
monk of the Benedictine Abbey in Dunferm- 
line, and there also the bones of: Bruce 
found their final resting-place. 

From the first, indeed, the Fifers have 
lived, and not a few of them have died, in 
the odour—not infrequently the burning 
odour—of sanctity. Two of its saints, 
Serf and Andrew, did quite as much for the 
“conversion” of Scotland in the earliest 
era of its history as any others whose names 
have been handed down by legend, although 
it is impossible to say whether either was 
an individual or only a Homeric constella- 
tion. Then St. Andrews became in the first 
place the Canterbury of the North, and in 
the second the Armageddon of the Reforma- 





Chalmers, the leader of the movement which 
ended in the formation of the Free Church, 
was born in the little Fifeshire town 
of Anstruther, was educated at St. Andrews, 
and before he migrated to Edinburgh had 
made a reputation as a professor in his own 
university. Nor should it be quite forgotten 
even at this time of day that James Sharp, 
the one Scotch cleric of note who apos- 
tatised from Presbyterianism to Episcopacy, 
and who, by way of reward, was made Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, and, by way of 
punishment, was assassinated by a party of 
fanatical Covenanters, was, at the time of 
his ‘‘ perversion,” minister of the Fifeshire 
parish of Crail. So Sheriff Mackay, in the 
course of his work, which is of necessity to 
a large extent historical, seems to be per- 
petually jostling up against ecclesiastical 
personages or memories. He does not, how- 
ever, make too much either of the one or of 
the other ; he almost sighs with regret that 
the reign of Cromwell in Scotland had not 
continued longer, inasmuch as Cromwell 
partially relieved the country of the tyranny 
of presbyters no less than of nobles. 

Sheriff Mackay is quite as successful in 
his treatment of the industries and the social 
life of Fife as of its history. He deals with 
them much in the same way, indicating how 
they have been evolved, so to speak, out of 
circumstances, and, perhaps, in a measure 
out of what, for want of a better phrase, may 
be accounted the racial characteristics of 
the Fifers themselves. Most of the indus- 
tries of ‘‘ the Kingdom,” except education, 
are in a sleepy if not a hopelessly backward 
position. Thus, it is curious to read that 
almost exactly two hundred years ago—in 
1692 — Kirkcaldy, the chief port of the 
county, had a tonnage of 1213 tons, being 
surpassed by Leith alone, with 1700 tons, 
Glasgow dragging in the rear with 1172. 
One of the most curious events in the history 
of Fife was the attempt, about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, on the part of 
a section of the inhabitants to colonise the 
Hebrides, which failed as disastrously as 
Edward Bruce’s effort to conquer Ireland, 
or the Darien expedition. It is to be feared, 
however, that Fife will never again play an 
important part in the industrial or manu- 
facturing history of Scotland, in spite of the 
Tay a Forth Bridges. Were, however, 
some of Mr. Gladstone’s later teachings to 
be taken to heart by the inhabitants, it 
might become a large market-garden. Still, 
not a few Scotchmen would prefer that it 
should remain what it is in Sheriff Mackay’s 
delightful pages—a place to go to for educa- 
tion when young, to visit for reinvigoration 
when middle-aged, to withdraw to for all 
the pleasures of retirement when old. 

Winiiam WaALLace. 








The Gain of Life, and other Essays. By 
William Chatterton Coupland. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


tion. There Cardinal Beaton burned George | Tux essay which occupies some two-thirds 
Wishart; there Norman Leslie and his | of this book—and of which the interest, 
friends “‘removed” Beaton; there Knox | relatively to that of the entire volume, is 


began his remarkable and occasionally wild 
work. 


ecclesiastical history of Scotland has been 


unquestionably ‘ the Disruption.” Thomas 


The greatest event in the recent 


greater than its mere quantitative propor- 
tion—is not, as its title might lead us to 
expect, an optimist manifesto, but the 
dispassionate attempt of a careful thinker 





to weigh the good and evil of life, with a 
view to ascertain which scale preponderates. 
We say a dispassionate attempt, but we 
doubt if Mr. Coupland himself would insist 
very strenuously on claiming for it a total 
absence of bias. At all events, though he 
puts before us with perfect fairness the 
evidence for both sides of the case, we feel 
from the first that he himself is at least 
inclined to regard existence as a doubtful 
boon, and we are hardly unprepared to find 
him at last avowing ex licitly that, though 
he will not let himself be “claimed by the 
pessimists,” he yet does not ‘‘ recognise a 
positive worth of life.” In other words, he 
is not sure that life is worth living, and 
here we find a slight inconsistency in his 
position. For he tells us in a short preface 
that his essays are intended “indirectly to 
suggest lines of practical action,” which we 
take to mean that they include by implica- 
tion a reference to the ethics of conduct; 
but if life be not worth living at all, it 
follows that it cannot be worth living well, 
and therefore that right conduct is not 
worth the trouble of inculcation. Hence 
we notice a certain logical incompatibility 
between a tendency to depreciate the value 
of life and a concern for practical morals. 

In his endeavour to assess the proportion 
of pain and pleasure in the world, Mr. 
Coupland very properly refuses to confine 
his view to humanity alone, His opinion 
seems to be that the “sub-human animal 
world” undergoes on the whole less suffer- 
ing than the human. And in this he is 
probably right; for, although the pangs of 
disease unalleviated by science, and of 
hunger culminating in death, must be far 
more heavily visited upon the brute world 
than upon the human, these two varieties 
of pain practically cover the whole ground 
of brute suffering ; added to which, it must 
be borne in mind that the inferior animals 
escape altogether that anxiety with regard 
to the contingent future which forms so 
large a part of human pain, and are, more- 
over, entirely untroubled by prescience of 
their own dissolution. We say entirely, for 
we doubt if even a drowning dog, for 
example, in his effort to keep afloat, would 
be actuated by any other motive than a 
mere instinctive recoil from the physical 
distressfulness of sinking under water. 
Where death is unconceived of, the desire 
to elude death cannot exist; and it may 
here be parenthetically remarked that the 
famous phrase, “the Struggle for Life,” 
is inaccurate in so far as it is applied 
to a quest of the means of life on the part 
of the lower animals, those means being 
coveted entirely for their own sake without 
any conscious reference to self-preservation 


as anend. Indeed, to the minds of brutes. 


life is, of course, no more present as a con- 
cept than its negation is; but while their 
inability to conceive the latter obviously 
exempts them from one form of suffering— 
the human dread of extinction—it also 


deprives them of the one means of escape. 
from desperately miserable conditions which 
his superior intelligence places within the 
reach of man. 

It seems to us that Mr. Coupland is least 
happy in his opening chapter, where certain 
assumptions are postulated, and certain 
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dicta enunciated as axiomatic, with some- 
what of over-confidence in the reader’s 
willingness to accept disputable premisses 
as established data of thought. Thus we 
read: “If terrestrial life be all of life 
with which we have any concern, worth 
of life must mean comparative quantity 
of pleasure and pain.” This will com- 
mand the ready assent of but few, if any, 
disinterested thinkers ; for a standard which 
measures the worth of life entirely by its 
pleasureableness, without reference to the 
inherent nobility or ignobility of the 
pleasure, amounts to a tacit denial that such 
nobility or ignobility exists, and is thus in 
its ultimate application cynical and anti- 
moral, This mere ‘‘ pleasure ”’ criterion of 
life’s value involves a distinct degradation 
of the Benthamic ideal of ‘the greatest 
happiness”’—happiness being used as a 
synonym of good. Again, Mr. Coupland 
says: ‘All the ills of human life, however 
manifold their disguises, have two sources 
—ignorance and greed’; and in the 
absence of any adequate attempt on his 
part to demonstrate this proposition, we do 
not feel quite sure that such ills as are the 
result of original irregularities of individual 
power and capacity are in all cases referable 
even remotely to either of the two causes 
alleged. There is something to be said for 
the theory of an imperfect adjustment of 
inward necessities and outward resources. 
Presently we read : 


‘On the physical side, disease is the chief 
form the monster Evil takes ; and disease owes 
its origin to a lack of understanding of the 
physiological functions, of the relation of the 
human organism to its material environment, 
and to intemperance.” 


In part, perhaps in the main, it does, but 
surely not altogether; for is not Nature her- 
self—pure, unvitiated, pristine Nature— 
susceptible of disease, as evinced in the life 
of plants for example? And are we not 
warranted in assuming the existence of a 
discordant principle in Nature, manifesting 
itself on a cosmical scale in abnormal dis- 
turbances of material equilibrium—depar- 
tures from that perfectly smooth working of 
the machinery of the universe which would 
be analogous to a state of flawless health in 
an individual organism? An unequal dis- 
tribution of vital energy, entailing here a 
plethora there a privation of force, appears 
on examination no less truly a morbid con- 
dition in the universe itself than in any one 
of its smallest component parts. The only 
real difference we can perceive is the differ- 
ence which is introduced by sentience, with 
its incidents of pleasure and pain—pleasure 
resulting from the perfect working of the 
vital mechanism, pain from its functional 
disorder. 

We dwell the more upon what appear 
weak spots in Mr. Coupland’s logical 
armour, because he is so interesting a writer 
that we regret the least intrusion of loose 
thought or vague phraseology upon his 
vigorous and suggestive pages. We regret, 
for instance, ak a sentence as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Ecstatic raptures and violent depres- 
sions must be paid for by prolonged pros- 
tration and unhinging of the system.” A 
‘violent depression” is itself more apt to 
be the penalty for some antecedent emotional 








state—very likely an “ecstatic rapture ”— 
than something which has to be “ paid for.” 
This is simply a case of careless expression ; 
but sometimes we come upon real incohe- 
rence in the tissue of the thought—which is 
a more serious matter. For example, there 
is a remarkable passage on the side of 
Determinism as opposed to the doctrine of 
Free Agency, in which Mr. Coupland, 
apostrophising his reader, introduces Tested 
chaos by speaking of “that billionth part 
of an ontical free-will that resides some- 
where in the dim depths of your soul.” 
Now, free-will is arguable, and predestina- 
tion is arguable, and perhaps a reasonable 
compromise between the two is arguable 
also; but Mr. Coupland’s ‘‘ billionth part of 
an ontical free-will” is neither arguable nor 
conceivable. What is its sphere of operation ? 
Surely not the unimportant daily and hourly 
acts of our lives, for these in their sum-total 
comprise the greater part of life itself, and 
must have some wider source than this in- 
finitesimal rivulet of free-will lost in an 
ocean of fatalism. Is it, then, in our more 
momentous actions that we succeed in rising 
—_ to such an overwhelming force of 
inherited tendencies as, contrasted with our 
residuum of free-will, is as a billion to one? 
The latter alternative is, if possible, still 
more incredible; and we are reluctantly 
driven to the conclusion that Mr. Coupland 
is not sufficiently on his guard against such 
occasional laxities of thought as are apt to 
be fatal to the value of an otherwise power- 
ful dialectic. 

His unfortunate “ billionth” of free-will 
is moreover out of harmony with the whole 
body and spirit of his thinking ; for he may 
be styled even an impassioned Determinist, 
and nowhere does he become more earnest 
than when he is enforcing his conviction 
that ‘‘ what has retarded the world has been 
pre-eminently this idea [now happily some- 
what fading | that each man holds his fate 
in his own hands.” He says: 

*‘Much of well-meaning current Radicalism 
is entangled in the illusion indicated. The 
temptation is doubly strong for those who 
descry an ideal that is far in advance of 
the existing world of practical fact to jump 
to the conclusion that the political power 
should and ought to be wielded in the ser- 
vice of this ideal. But surely history has 
been written in vain if these visions are to 
become guides for practical statesmen. Abstract 
rules of right are the authors of blood-stained 
strife and the parents of injustice ; and it might 
even be shown that the humanest of men have 
not seldom unwittingly been the world’s most 
dangerous foes. Abstract principles and glow- 
ing ideals are for the nourishment of the 
private intellect and heart; they are out of 
place in the sphere of private and public 
conduct.” 

But surely ‘abstract principles” kept as 
interesting objects in a sort of museum of 
transcendental ethics cannot be very solid 
aliment even for the “‘ private intellect and 
heart.” The philosopher doubtless sees 
more clearly than other men the difficulties 
attending the translation of an abstract 
principle of justice into a legislative enact- 
ment. But it can hardly be his most appro- 
priate office to persuade men of the positive 
undesirableness of even attempting such a 
translation; and, although it may some- 
times happen that ‘‘abstract rules of right 





are the authors of blood-stained strife and 
the parents of injustice,” the fact is too 
exceptional and abnormal to be stated thus 
nakedly. Such an unqualified affirmation 
is virtually a denial of all intelligible con- 
tinuity, all legitimacy of sequence, in the 
moral world. 

Mr. Coupland is profoundly impressed by 
the prevalent gloom of human history—the 
gloom of its dreadful disclosures, the deeper 
gloom of its more terrible silences. He is 
unable to derive much comfort from the 
new optimism of Evolution—the creed that 
ages of strife and pain are but a necessary 
incident in the working out of an ultimately 
beneficent divine intent, and that a per- 
fected humanity will at last emerge from 
the long welter of blood and tears. In his 
eyes such a consummation appears slight in 
proportion to its tremendous cost ; and cer- 
tainly there is the difficulty that in such a 
scheme a perfected humanity will alone be 
the gainer. In these matters, as in the 
question of the worth or worthlessness of 
life, most of us have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that to speculate at all is but to “ build 
labyrinths about perplexity.” Nevertheless, 
speculation ceases not to fascinate when it 
ceases to enlighten; and no student of the 
abstruser problems of existence can fail to 
find in Mr. Coupland a thinker whose subtlety 
and daring amply atone for his occasional 
lack of coolness, and whose brilliant studies 
in the most thankless of sciences never flag 
in interest or fail in stimulative suggestion 
from the first page to the last. 

Witiram Watson. 








Travels in Africa during the Years 1857-1878. 
By Dr. Wilhelm Junker. Translated 
from the German by A. H. Keane. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Keane has done good service in trans- 
lating this interesting work, in which a 
considerable portion of Central Africa, espe- 
cially Makaraka land and the surrounding 
regions, are described for the first time. 
Dr. Junker begun his African journeys in 
1875, and continued them, with the excep- 
tion of a visit to Europe in 1878-9, till May 
1883, when the revolt in the Sudan brought 
them to a close. 

The present volume treats only of the 
first period, which ended with his return to 
Europe, for the benefit of his health, in 
September 1878. Aftera visit to the Lybian 
desert and the Natron valley, Dr. Junker 
arrived at Cairo; and there, meeting with 
Theodore von Heuglin and Dr. G. Schwein- 
furth, the former drew his attention to the 
still unexplored region of the Khor Bararka 
south of Suakin, for the exploration of 
which the Paris Geographical Society had 
offered a prize. Dr. Junker was easily per- 
suaded to undertake this expedition, as his 
original intention had been to make Khar- 
tum his headquarters, and he would be able 
to reach that place by way of Kassala, instead 
of by the ordinary route through Berber, 
Kassala, one of the most modern towns in the 
Sudan, was, when Dr. Junker passed 
through it, a place of some importance—it 
was then connected with both Suakin and 
Massowa by telegraph lines. Defended by 
a loyal Egyptian officer and a brave garri- 
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son, it held out against the Mahdi for many 
months after the fall of Khartum. 


‘‘ How much lavish work,” he exclaims, ‘‘ how 
many sacrifices of time and money, how many 
centuries of military and civilising efforts have 
been wasted with the loss of the Sudan.” 


The dry season made the shorter and 
ordinary route from Kassala to Khartum 
impracticable ; Dr. Junker, therefore, went 
by the way of the Atbara, the Rahad (which 
river was dried up), and the Blue Nile. Of 
this journey from leaving Cairo Dr. Junker 
gives, as he does of every journey he under- 
took, a thoroughly comprehensive and enter- 
taining description. Valuable as his dis- 
coveries are to geography, we are inclined 
to think his observations on natural history 
and on the tribes he fell in with—their his- 
tories, habits, and customs—are even of mor 
importance. He mentions that the youths 
of the Hadendoa tribe are ambitious of the 
title of defender or protector of the village 
maiden, and on certain local festivals 
challenge each other to a duel of a very 
peculiar kind. They strip to the waist and 
belabour each other with whips of hippo- 
potamus hide till one, thoroughly exhausted 
and streaming with blood, gives way. The 
victor receives the title of which he is not 
alittle proud. Here is a curious story of 
the leopard : 


‘‘The incredible daring of the Nimr, as th® 
Arabs call him, makes this animal the terror 
of the neighbourhood. As agile on the crags 
and trees as on the plains, nothing, not even 
man himself, is safe from his attacks. But, on 
the other hand, the hostility manifested 
towards him by all other creatures, from the 
smallest bird to the largest baboon, is probably 
unprecedented in the animal kingdom, It is 
as if all had combined together to warn cach 
other against the ubiquitous marauder. Scarcely 
is he detected by any little bird, when the 
whole feathered tribe raises the hue and cry. 
One of the numerous ravens approaches, satis- 
fies itself of the foe’s presence, and with a 
scream darts down upon him, taking good care, 
however, to keep beyond the reach of his 
dangerous claws. Other ravens, attracted by 
the familiar note, flock round; the whole 
company pursues the robber through bush and 
bramble, perching over him on bare branches 
or rocks, and drawing other scoffers and 
warners to the spot.” 


Dr. Junker’s original scheme of African 
travel was the exploration of the Dar-l or, a 
region at that time presenting geographical 
interests of the first importance. This 
scheme was the result of his intercourse 
with the distinguished German explorers— 
Schweinfurth, Nachtigal, and Rohlfs. It 
was with this view that he directed his 
steps to Khartum. Difficulties thrown in 
his way by the Egyptian government 
obliged him to remain at Khartum about 
five months. But this time was not wasted ; 
he took the opportunity of a vessel going 
to procure timber for Gordon’s dockyards 
to make a trip to Sennaar; and, again, in 
another vessel going for the purpose of 
victualling the military stations founded by 
Gordon, he went to Sobat. It was on this 
voyage that he first saw giraffes. Here is 
his description of the White Nile : 





‘*The complete absence of human habitations, 
and the apparently boundless expanse of open 
water or of a sea of sedge and grass, unbroken | 


| Makaraka. 





by a single hill or knoll, imparts te this section 
of the White Nile a character of oppressive vast- 
ness. There was nothing to vary the uniform 
prospect, except perhaps here and there a soli- 
tary ‘‘snake-neck”’ or a cormorant perched on 
some tall ambach. This characteristic growth, 
which in some places forms whole forests, rises 
to a height of seven or eight feet above the 
surface of the water.” 


Dr. Junker gives an interesting but melan- 
choly picture of the Roman Catholic mission 
to Khartum. Self-denying as these mis- 
sionaries were, and energetic as were their 
leaders, the climate overcame them, and the 
mortality was so terrible that all the Nile 
stations had to be abandoned. Of ten 
missionaries at Gondokoro eight perished in 
a single year; and of thirty who settled near 
Kaka, on the White Nile, fourteen died 


- within two years. 


Having finally abandoned his project of 
going to the Dar-For, Dr. Junker decided 
on proceeding to Ladd, on the Upper Bahr 
el-Jebel, at that time the capital of the 
Equatorial Province, and from there ex- 
ploring the country to the west, much of 
which was unknown. ‘There were financial 
difficulties in his way which Gordon, who 
most fortunately arrived just in time, at once 
removed. ‘‘ Money,” said the general ; 
‘you require no money, nor should you 
send for any”; and he forthwith issued 
orders to all in authority to supply Dr. 
Junker with provisions and carriers free 
of charge. Ladé was reached in seventeen 
days from Khartum ; and there Dr. Junker 
found Emin, then Government physician, to 
whom he was furnished with letters of 
introduction from Gordon. In Emin 
Dr. Junker recognised a highly cultured 
person, who spoke nearly all the languages 
current in the East. His first journey from 
Ladé was to Makaraka land, the south- 
westernmost division of the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces. This indeed was the chief seat of his 
explorations. When the Khartum traders 
in ivory first opened up Makaraka land, the 
supply of ivory was large; but at the time 
of Dr. Junker’s journey, the herds of ele- 
phants were much reduced. The enormous 
destruction of these animals to supply the 
civilised world with ivory is shown by the 
calculation that in the twenty years from 
1856 to 1876 Africa supplied Europe, on an 
average, with 1,500,000 Ibs. of ivory 
annually, besides 250,000 Ibs. exported to 
India, and about 150,000 lbs. to America— 
representing altogether at least 51,000 
elephants ! 

‘‘And what unspeakable miscries of every 
kind,” Dr. Jnnker exclaims, ‘‘ are inflicted on 
millions of wretched natives directly or indi- 
rectly through the ivory trade itself! If only 
the moans and groans and heartfelt agony could 
be heard that have been caused by a single tusk 


in its wanderings for thousands of miles before 
it reaches our workshops !” 


And, indeed, he saw more than enough of the 
sufferings of the negroes caused by the in- 
roads of the Egyptian traders. In his journey 
to Kalika land he joined himself to an 


expedition sent to plunder the independent 


tribes to the south of the province of 
This was avowedly the object 
of the expedition, and we cannot but think 
it a sad blot on Dr. Junker’s career that he 
should have had anything to do with so 


barbarous a raid. He makes no attempt to 
extenuate the villainy of his companions. 
To add to the horrors of the expedition, 
small-pox broke out among the Egyptians ; 
from them it spread to the negroes, who 
were thus the victims of pestilence as well 
as of robbers. Famine and disease are the 
chief causes of the depopulation of Central 
Africa ; in Dr. Junker’s opinion, the export 
of slaves is but a small item in comparison. 
Gordon was powerless in dealing with the 
abuses that were inseparable from the 
Egyptian system, and was so painfully 
conscious of his inability to reform them 
that he was glad not to be told of what he 
was unable to remedy. Dr. Junker per- 
ceived this, and on principle avoided speak- 
ing of these abuses to Gordon unless directly 
appealed to. Gordon was grateful for 
this reticence, and said to him— 


‘*T am very glad to see that you do not bring 
to my notice complaints concerning men and 
matters of which you have gained an intimate 
knowledge, and the difficulties of removing 
which you fully appreciate. Tell me the means 
of remedying these abuses and I shall be thank- 
ful to you.” 


Dr. Junker saw much of Gordon at 
Khartum on his return. He was permitted 
to spend hours with him every day, and had 
all his meals with him; and this led toa 
freedom of intercourse, in the course of 
which he learned Gordon’s real worth. No 
part of the book is more interesting than 
his account of the hero. 

In spite of all the cruelty and oppression 
of the Egyptian rule, Dr. Junker seems to 
be of opinion that on the whole it was for 
the benefit of the negroes. Its chief merit 
was imposing on them the necessity of 
keeping peace with neighbouring tribes and 
of cultivating their fields. However hard 
the pressure of a foreign yoke may be, Dr. 
Junker thinks it preferable in the interests 
of the negro to the sway of his native 
despots, which entails an unceasing war of 
extermination with one another. 

Books of African travel are not unfre- 
quently heavy, wearisome, and monotonous. 
We can assure the reader that he will find Dr. 
Junker’s of a very opposite character ; it is 
eminently readable, and abounds with in- 
teresting information and observations. It 
is profusely illustrated, perhaps too much so, 
for the illustrations vary greatly in quality. 
Some, such as the view of the Kassala 
mountains, are excellent. We must find 
one fault, and that is with the index, which 
is meagre and incomplete; but Dr. Junker 
is in no way responsible for this. 

Wa. Wickuam, 








Views and Reviews: Essays in Appreciation. 
By W. E. Henley. (David Nutt.) 
Like other craftsmen, the journalist has at 
times to labour in a somewhat deleterious 
air; and his work suffers. His utterances 
are mostly conceived in haste, and born to 
immediate oblivion. Often he must write 
after a certain tradition, perhaps one which 
he has formed himself and accustomed his 
public to admire. Periodically, whatever 


his mood, he must write something telling, 
that strikes, and does its momentary work, 





and disappears: and he may well be en- 
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slaved by the hundred prepossessions and 
tricks of style that make up the personality 
of a newspaper. Doubtless this work is 
necessary, and there are dozens of men who 
are born for it and for nothing better. But any 
fine and exceptional talent has every chance 
of perishing; and it bespeaks no common 
force and vivacity in a man if, after ten or 
fifteen years of habitual journalism, his gift 
remains untarnished. 

Mr. Henley has not come out of this 
ordeal quite unscathed. Indeed, the weak 
side of his work seems to depend directly 
upon the mode of its production; but either 
he, or the friend who has compiled his book, 
has succeeded in saving a collection of scraps 
which betoken a rare and fine critical per- 
ception. That such a talent should have 
gone on spilling itself into the sands of 
ephemeral journalism for fourteen years is 
a matter, not only for pity, but, to speak 
frankly, for disgust. ‘Two hundred tiny 

ages have been saved, and we are thank- 
ful; but think of the force that has been 
wasted, think of the things that might have 
been done during all those years with such 
a gift. 

The worst complaint that can be made 
against Mr. Henley is a certain violence of 
prejudice. The conduct of a partisan news- 
poper is the worst training in the world for 
a literary critic. A good critic like Mr. 
Henley is far too good for such a work, 
which he has lately undertaken ; and it is 
only surprising that he has suffered so little. 
But why should noisy prejudice be brought 
at all into the calm and grave senate-house 
of literature? The great writers who sit 
above are only grieved and surprised as they 
look down and behold these strange heats, 
this discursive violence. Why, for instance, 
should we be told about Benjamin Disraeli 
that he was “the antithesis of Grocerdom, 
the Satan of that revolt against the yielding 
habit of Jehovah-Bottles, the spirit whereof 
is fast coming to be our one defence against 
socialism and the dominion of the Com- 
mon Fool”? When a writer gives way 
in this fashion, style and matter deteriorate 
together. In France, only a very foolhardy 
or a very obscure critic would venture 
to print such a sentence. It is not merely 
an imitation of Carlyle: it is the kind of 
imitation that might have been palmed off 
by a “medium” as a communiqué from 
Carlyle’s departed spirit. Mr. Henley has, 
as befits his political sympathies, an astound- 
ingly high opinion of Disraeli; and he 
evidently prefers his flash jewellery to all 
the nature and all the humour of George 
Eliot, whoin he dismisses with a handful of 
laboured epigrams about “ Pallas with pre- 
judices and a corset” and ‘the fruit of a 
— of Apollo for the Differential Cal- 
culus.”” One suspects that, with the true 
Tory, the real objection to George Eliot is 
her sex; and that, if from some accident 
that sex had never been revealed, we should 
have heard less about her feminine pedantry 
and the rest. The creator of Dorothea 
and Mrs. Poyser will survive these on- 
slaughts, as well as the excesses of her own 
admirers ; and hers will not be the reputa- 
tion that will suffer from either. There 
are some trifles in the book which Mr. 
Henley’s editor had better have left where 








he found them ; for instance, the translation 
of ‘faire le bon Dieu” on p. 141 is simply 
vulgar; and the paragraphs on Boswell 
have been anticipated by Carlyle—not the 
Carlyle who raves against ‘‘the common 
fool” and ‘‘ Grocerdom,” but the great poet 
and true prophet Carlyle. 

Enough, and too much, of complaint ; the 
excision of half a dozen pages would render 
the book charming and stimulating without 
interruption. It is crammed with good 
things, and the good things are those of a 
man who can be both a wit and a poet. 
The wit is often neat; but of the two the 
poetry is the rarer. Plenty of men can 
replace a phrase-maker, unless he be a 
Voltaire ; but a poet once lost or stifled is 
irrecoverable. One is tempted to say: Take 
care of the poet, Mr. Henley, and let the 
wit take care of himself ! 


‘*In Herrick the air is fragrant with new-mown 
hay; there is a morning light upon all things; 
long shadows streak the grass, and on the 
eglantine swinging in the hedge the dew lies 
white and brilliant. Out of the happy distance 
comes a shrill and silvery sound of whetting 
scythes; and from the near brook-side rings 
the laughter of merry maids in circle to make 
cowslip-balls and babble of their bachelors.” 


And again, 


“In his [Longfellow’s] verse the rigging 
creaks, the white sail fills and crackles, there 
are blown smells of pine and hemp and tar; 
you catch the home wind on your cheeks; and 
old shipmen, their eyeballs white in their bronze 
JSaces, with silver rings and gaudy handkerchiefs, 
come in and tell you moving stories of the im- 
memorial, incommunicable deep.” 


We want more of this quality from Mr. 
Henley and less about ‘Pallas with a 
corset.” What a difference between the 
speech of the heart and imagination and 
the speech of the prejudices and passions ! 

It must also be said that Mr. Henley does 
not treat his fine gifts altogether respect- 
fully. His views are exasperatingly dis- 
jointed and incomplete ; his good things are 
atoms with no mutual cohesion. We are not 
sure whether we have his total opinion upon 
anything, or whether he has a total opinion ; 
and we feel that a little more trouble and a 
little more constructiveness might make his 
work ten times better. If he could only sit 
down and write a patient study of some 
particular writer, after the time-honoured 
fashion of the French critics, he would do 
himself far more justice than his friend and 
compiler has been able todohim. Each say- 
ing would be riper; there would be a single 
impression instead of a bewildering series 
of diverse impressions ; and we should have 
the whole mind of the man given us by 
himself, instead of disjointed portions of 
his mind presented by somebody else. Such 
a talent as his is worth a little fostering. 

It would take too much room even to 
name the forty writers on whom Mr. Henley 
has published his notes. Probably the most 
admirable of all is the criticism on Mr. 
George Meredith’s writing and scope. Mr. 
Henley has missed Mr. Meredith’s essential 
loftiness and hard-won strength of thought ; 
but all the remarks on his artistic side are 
excellent—and, further, are the first excellent 
things ever printed on the subject. ‘ There 





is genius, but there is not felicity.” Certain 
of his characters 


‘* have theunity of effect, the vigorous simplicity 
of life, that belong to great creative art; and 
at their highest stress of emotion, the cul- 
mination of their passion, they appeal to and 
affect you with a force and a directness that 
suggest the highest achievement of Webster.” 


This remark is made dpropos of Rhoda 
Fleming, the strongest of all Mr. Meredith’s 
works ; and it is so little known or popula 
that Mr. Henley has done a real service in 
singling it out for such strong and just lan- 
guage. ‘‘A merciless impeachment of 
respectability ” exactly describes it. 

The judgment on Sidney may serve as a 
final example of Mr. Henley’s cosmopolitan 
reading and appreciation, as well as of a 
certain excess of hardness which sometimes 
visits him. 

‘‘Sidney’s prime faults,” he says, falling for 
the moment into the brief jotting style of 
Lamb (who, by the way, has a truer and more 
admiring view of Sidney), ‘‘are affectation and 
conceit. His verses drip with fine love-honey ; 
but it has been so much clarified in meta- 
physics that much of its flavour and sweetness 
have escaped.” . 
‘* When all is said he remains no more than a 
brilliant amorist, too super-subtle for complete 
sincerity, whose fluency and sweetness have not 
improved with years.” 
This is hard measure; but Mr. Henley is 
often to be found administering unjust cen- 
sure in a finished style. There are dozens 
of things as good up and down the book; 
and from the sub-title ‘‘ Literature” which 
appears on the title-page we are encouraged 
to hope for a companion volume upon Art, 
Ottver Exton, 








SCHETTINI AND THE REACTION AGAINST THE 
MARINISTI, 
Pirro Schettini e? Antimarinismo, By Vittorio 

Caravelli. (Naples.) 

Pirro Scuerrint, the subject of this memoir, 
was born near Cosenza in 1630, seven years 
after the publication of the famous ‘‘Adone” 
of Giovanni Battista Marini. This poem, 
which has perhaps never been equalled 
in point either of length (it contains some 
45,000 lines) or of bad taste, was hailed on 
its appearance as a work of supreme genius ; 
and its author received more applause 
during his lifetime than was ever accorded 
by their contemporaries to either Dante or 
Petrarch. 

The ‘‘ Adone,” which at once found a 
host of imitators, became the parent in 
Italy of the debased literary style known 
as ‘* Marinismo,” after the name of 
its originator; or more generally as 
‘‘Secentismo,” from the period during 
which it chiefly prevailed. Involved and 
inflated language, extravagant conceits, far- 
fetched metaphors, abundance of pedantic 
and obscure allusions, and above all a 
never-failing fertility in surprises, in 
obedience to the absurd dictum that the 
aim and end of poetry is to excite the 
wonderment of the reader—‘¢é del poeta il 
fin la meraviglia”—such were the chief 
characteristics of the school which regarded 
the author of the “‘ Adone” as its founder, 
‘“Marinismo” was in fact the Italian 
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counterpart of the Spanish ‘ Cultismo,” 
and of the English ‘ Euphuism”; and 
Marini may rank with Gongora and Lyly 
as one of the high-priests of affectation 
and pedantry. That a reaction against 
this artificial style should set in sooner 
or later was inevitable in the nature 
of things; and it is to Schettini, as Signor 
Caravelli claims, that is due in no small 
measure the credit of hastening the reaction 
and of infusing new life into Italian poetry. 

Schettini was intended by his father for 
the legal profession, and he went so far as 
to obtain his doctor’s degree at the univer- 
sity of Naples ;* but he soon abandoned the 
law for the more congenial pursuit of litera- 
ture. He naturally enough at first followed 
the prevailing fashion, and, as his biographer 
puts it: ‘si diede a marineggiare nelle 
canzonettine per musica, nei madrigali e nei 
sonetti.” Of these early poems, which are 
characterised by all the extravagances of 
the Secentisti, Signor Caravelli gives several 
examples, some here printed for the first 
time.t A single line in which the ships of 
a fleet are likened to— 


‘* Appennini volanti, Alpi animate ’’— 


~vill suffice as a specimen. 

Schettini, however, soon exchanged this 
artificial verse-making for composition of a 
more serious nature, the immediate cause of 
the change being an unhappy passion for a 
“lady of high degree.” ‘The identity of 
this lady, whom. he always addresses as 
Phyllis, has not yet been established, and it 
has been inferred in consequence that she 
was a fictitious personage. There can be 

little doubt, however, from the nature of 
Schettini’s later poems, that the object of 
his passion was no mere abstraction ; their 
tone is too real, too natural to have been 
the outcome of a purely artificial sentiment. 
The two following sonnets, written under 
the influence of this passion, show how com- 
pletely he had separated himself from the 
Marinisti. The first, composed evidently 
during a fit of dejection, is addressed to 
Death :— 
** O Morte, o tu de’ miseri mortali 
Contro a’ flutti del Mondo, e contro a’ venti 
Sicuro porto: o de l’ afflitte menti 
Dolce ristoro, eterno oblio de’ mali : 
Quando fia che si scioglia, o che s’ allenti 
Jl nuvol denso de’ miei sensi frali ? 
Vieni, O Morte pietosa, a scioglier I’ ali; 
Cieco vulgo da te fugga e paventi. 
Folle, e’ non sa ch’ il giogo indegno e greve 
Spezzi d’ amor tu sola, e de la sorte 
Fermi la rota e ’1 variar si lieve. 
Io te vorrei per mio riposo, o Morte : 
E chi si duol che nostra vita é breve 
Duolsi che I’ ore del penar sien corte.”’ 


In the second the poet compares himself to 
a caged bird that has lost the taste for 





* It is characteristic of the times that this degree 
was obtained by fraud, the necessary declaration of 
three witnesses as to Schettini’s attendance at the 
required number of lectures having been falsely 
sworn to. Such perjured declarations appear to 
have been by no means unusual at that period, at 
any rate in the university of Naples. 

t Schettini’s poems were first published by 
Bulifon at Naples in 1693—misprinted 1593 by 
Sig. Caravelli; they were reprinted, according to 
Gamba, in 1710, and again in 1779, both times at 
Naples. No complete edition of his extant works 
. exists. Such as have been preserved are contained 





in an autograph MS, in the Bib. Naz. at Naples. | 


liberty, and when freed returns again to 
confinement :— 


‘¢ Augel, che visse in chiusa gabbia oscura 
Sua verde eti da man leggiadra accolto, 
Del caro nido onde primier fu tolto, 

Pit non gli cal né liberta pid cura. 
Anzi s’ altrui pietade, o sua ventura 
Gli addita il varco, onde fuggir puo sciolto, 
Vola e rivola, e pid rimane involto ; 
Ché quel lung’ uso al fin si fe’ natura. 
Cosi, Filli, il mio cor che per tant’ anni 
Vi fu soggetto, il grave giogo indegno 
Non sente pid, né serviti, né affanni ; 
E se I’ aurea prigione, ove soggiorna, 
Apre talor Fortuna, o vostro sdegno, 
O non sen fugge, o volentier vi torna.’’ 


If the influence of Petrarca is here per- 
ceptible, it at any rate shows that Schettini 
was in advance of his time, and that he had 
the taste to revert to a good model instead 
of slavishly following in the steps of his 
contemporaries. He can hardly, however, 
be allowed the claim made for him here, of 
having been largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the reaction against the Secentisti ; 
for, though he commanded a following in 
the Cosentine Academy, and had at least 
one devoted disciple in Carlo Buragna, his 
influence appears to have been for the most 
part personal only. The Academy of Cosenza, 
for instance, which had been momentarily 
galvanised into new life by him, relapsed 
after his death into its pristine comatose 
condition. It was left for Filicaja, Guidi, 
Menzini, and, above all, Crescimbeni, the 
founder of ‘the ‘ Arcadia,” to effectually 
purify the national taste and to regenerate 
Italian poetry. Schettini was at most but 
a forerunner of the movement, without in 
any real sense being the originator of it. 

The interest in Schettini as a writer is a 
historical rather than a literary one; that is 
to say, we are less concerned with his poems 
as literary compositions than with the fact 
that they mark the commencement of the 
reactionary period. His reputation has 
suffered possibly from the fact that only a 
small proportion of what he wrote has been 
preserved, the bulk having been committed to 
the flames by himself. Even his biographer, 
however, whose object in writing this memoir 
is to rescue his name from oblivion, does 
not affect to regard the loss as a serious one 
for Italian letters. 

Signor Caravelli, who deserves credit for 
the careful and dispassionate way in which 
he has treated his subject, concludes with a 
notice of the Sardinian poet, Carlo Buragna, 
who was the contemporary and faithful dis- 
ciple of Schettini. Both his poems and those 
of his master are likely to be neglected, 
save by the more curious enquirer into the 
literary history of the period. 

Pacer ToynsEE. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Two Masters. By B. M. Croker. In 3 vols. 
(White. ) 
A Marked Man. By Ada Cambridge. In 3 


vols. (Heinemann. ) 
Lover or Friend? By Rosa N. Carey. In 

3 vols. (Bentley.) 
The Hand of Vengeance. 


By George F. 
Underhill. (Trischler.) 





A Poppy's Tears. By Mannington Caffyn. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Edelweiss, By “Rita.” (Spencer Blackett.) 
Mount Eden. By Florence Marryat. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Tue motto from ‘ Othello” which Miss 
Croker adopts for her Zio Masters, ‘I do 
perceive here a divided duty,” refers to the 
difficulties which beset her heroine. Ellen 
Le Marchant, or Deane, marries Captain 
Karslake, in response to his urgent entreaties, 
although he knows that her father was con- 
victed of murder nearly twenty years before. 
Nevertheless Philip Deane was completely 
innocent of the crime, the real criminal being 
a fellow officer named Kant, who had lost 
heavily to his victim at cards, and owed him 
large sums of money. But circumstantial 
evidence all pointed to Deane, and he was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. At 
the time the novel opens he is presumed to 
be dead; but his daughter, on visiting 
Ireland, discovers him near the scene of the 
tragedy in the person of a supposed lunatic, 
who goes by the sobriquet of ‘* Mad Domi- 
nick.” Ellen Deane learns the whole cir- 
cumstances of the murder, and sets herself 
to the task of clearing her father and 
bringing the crime home to the real man. 
An overcoat and a sleeve-link play a 
conspicuous part in fixing the guilt 
upon Colonel Kant; and when he can no 
longer fight against the accumulated 
evidence, he makes full confession and dies 
at the eleventh hour. Ellen did not succeed 
in her efforts until she had momentarily 
compromised herself, and her “‘ divided duty” 
lay between her husband and her father, the 
latter forcing her to secret action. She 
becomes Lady Karslake in the end, and her 
romantic adventures furnish society with the 
usual nine days’ gossip. Miss Croker writes 
pleasantly, without manifesting any special 
gifts, and her novel is fairly readable. The 
Irish brogue of some of the characters is 
pretty well sustained, but an old Irish 
woman in the lowliest station is scarcely 
likely to give utterance to such phrases as 
“TI could expatiate to you for hours.” 


A story of two generations is unfolded in 
A Marked Man. The first volume deals with 
the early life of Richard Delavel, a younger 
scion of an ancient house, settled at Dunstan- 
borough Hall, on the east coast. Delavel, 
captivated by the beauty of a daughter of 
one of the villagers, commits the “ disgrace ” 
of marrying her. As he has already deeply 
angered his father by refusing to take orders, 
for which he has no vocation, he is now cut 
off from all communication with his family. 
To make matters worse, he finds that his 
wife is self-indulgent and absolutely devoid 
of any of the finer feelings and aspirations. 
But Dick’s character is sterling gold. He 
is true to his wife, though he has met with 
another woman who could answertohissoul’s 
utmost needs, and who nursed him through 
an apparently fatal illness. He makes his 
fortune in Australia, and finds some consola- 
tion in the affections of his only child, a 
daughter, with the same deep but uncon- 
ventional nature as his own. Miss Cam- 


bridge’s second and third volumes detail 
the latter portion of Richard Delavel’s 
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career, with its pathetic ending, and the 
union of his daughter with Rutledge, a 
colonist and ex-clergyman. In spite of its 
somewhat disjointed character, the story 
may generally be commended for its fresh 
views of life. 


Miss Carey’s Lover or Friend ? is written 
with all that delicate charm of style which 
invariably makes this writer’s works plea- 
sant reading. There is no profound thought 
in them, and none of that originality which 
lights up the pages of genius; but no one 
could say that they are ever dull, or alto- 
gether commonplace. There is an imitative 
touch of Jane Austen in the delineation of 
the Ross and Blake families in the first 
volume of the story before us, while the 
second and third volumes are not without 
their element of tragedy—that is, anguish 
and suffering are brought before us in a 
very direct and realmanner. Audrey Ross, 
the heroine, is a most attractive girl—all the 
more winning, perhaps, from her wayward- 
ness and an unconventional habit of looking 
at things. She is drawn into an engage- 
ment with Cyril Blake, and she really has 
some love for him; but in the background 
is Captain Burnett, the lover and friend, 
who has watched over her since girlhood, 
and who stands closer to her heart than she 
has any conception of until she is in danger 
of losing him, and then the friend becomes 
lover and husband too. But before this 
happy conclusion is reached Cyril has 
bravely given up Audrey, on discovering 
that there is a terrible stain upon his family, 
and that he is not even entitled to the name 
he bears. Then he crownsa noble, if brief, 
life by a supreme act of heroism. To 
save his worthless father from death on the 
railway, he unhesitatingly sacrifices his own 
life. Cyril Blake and Michael Burnett (who 
is himself a Victoria Cross man) are worthy 
of each other in their lofty unselfishness and 
grandeur of character. 


The Hand of Vengeance is one that is 
wielded by a Devonshire girl named Norah 
Godfrey, and very heavily does she manage 
to bring it down upon Jack Belgrave in the 
end. Belgrave has ruined her sister, and 
caused the suicide of her father. He quits 
the little Devonshire village, apparently 
leaving no trace; but Norah registers a vow 
that she will find him, and ruthlessly pur- 
sues him unto the death. She is aided by a 
lover to whom she promises marriage. 
Belgrave is discovered in London; he is 
harassed in a variety of ways, falls into 


hopeless difficulties, and is at last killed 


while riding a vicious mare which Norah’s 
lover has sold to him. Mr. Underhill leaves 
the question whether Norah was justified 
in her action to be settled by the moralist. 
One can understand the quick and sudden 
revenge of a young country girl, but not 


the slow deliberate cruelty which is here 
depicted. 


_Mr. Mannington Caffyn gives usa painful 
picture of the deterioration, ruin, and death 
of a — victim in 4 Poppy’s Tears. It 
will all the more serve as a warning from 
the fact that Paul Stewart’s first acquaint- 
ance with the insidious drug was in a degree 
accidental. A few drops are injected into 
hissystem to relieve him from painand induce 














sleep, after he has performed a noble action 
in saving several lives from a horrible death 
by fire. By degrees, however, the drug 
becomes a necessity to him. He fights 
against the slavery which threatens him, 
but in vain. Friends are powerless to save 
him, including even the woman who is 
dearer to him than anything else in the 
world. Sad and horrible is the end of all. 
Mr. Caffyn writes vigorously ; but now and 
again he treats lofty subjects with a 
candour approaching flippancy. Yet his 
sketch is certainly clever. 


Edelweiss is a delightful little tale, with 
a halo of real poetry round it. A child 
found on the mountains is brought up by an 
honest Swiss peasant as his daughter, and he 
gives to her the name of Edelweiss. She is as 
beautiful in nature as she is in person; and 
after an existence all too brief, glorified by 
love and devotion, she lays down her life 
simply and unreservedly for her lover. The 
story is extremely tender and touching. 


Anew edition has been called for of Florence 
Marryat’s Mount Eden. It is an attractive 
story, there being sufficient novelty in the 
adventures and changes of fortune on the 
part of the heroine, Evelyn Rayne, to keep 
the reader’s interest alive all through. The 
villain, her cousin, William Caryll, is a 
despicable creature; and it affords pecu- 
liar satisfaction when he at last richly 
meets with his deserts, and his machinations 
for obtaining possession of the estate of 
Mount Eden are ruthlessly overthrown. 

G. Barner Suiru. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Economic Morals, Four Lectures. By the Rev. 
Wilfrid Richmond. (W. H. Allen.) These 
lectures were delivered during Lent, 1889, at 
Sion College to an audience composed chiefly 
of clergy. They sum up as simply and clearly 
as possible the views already @xpounded by 
their author at greater length and in less 
popular style in his Christian Economics. Mr. 
Richmond has | pc pane his task very well. 
From the crowd of preachers and teachers who 
vaguely declaim against an immoral political 
economy they have not taken the trouble to 
study or understand, Mr. Richmond is honour- 
ably distinguished by his grasp of the subject 
and his original intellectual power. Christian 
Economics was not an easy book, because it 
covered a very wide ground without stopping 
to enlarge upon separate points. These four 
lectures will serve as an excellent introduction 
toit. They form the most striking present- 
ment of what is meant by a moral political 
economy which has appeared since Mr. 
Ruskin’s Unto this Last ; and they are calculated 
to arrest the attention of the large class of 
readers who were repelled rather than attracted 
by the splendid but parodoxical eloquence of 
that most eloquent treatise. Mr. Richmond 
is eminently temperate both in language and 
logic. He leaves no prejudices or difficulties 
which his reader may entertain unconsidered 
or unexplained. He wishes them to yield to 
the eloquence not of indignation, but of 
common sense. He can hit very hard when he 
wants to. His account of the inefficiency of 
almsgiving, so often ‘‘ magnificent rather than 
moral,” and his picture of that ‘very charm- 
ing character,” ‘‘ the economic man,” may be 
given asinstances; but he never forgets that to 
lash — is rarely the best way to con- 
vince them. The lectures are followed by a 
very carefully prepared analysis. After an 














introduction on the different senses of the 
word ‘ law,” and a consideration of the 
— whether or how far economic laws are 

ivine laws, it is urged that Christians as such 
must accept the principles of Socialism, and 
cannot refuse assent to its theories as to (1) rent 
and interest, and (2) the possible efficacy of 
law, until they have carefully studied and 
applied these principles. Lecture II. is on the 
law of justice and the meaning of exchange; 
Lecture ITI. on the law of help; Lecture IV. on 
the ‘“‘ Economic Ideal.” Mr. Richmond holds 
that ‘‘the desire for life and enjoyment is in 
itself a form of duty”; and that it is this whole- 
some and right desire which is the necessary and 
useful element in those competitive instincts 
which Mr. Ruskin entirely curses and econo- 
mists till recently have entirely blessed. This 
very brief indication of Mr. Richmond’s point 
of view must suffice. He has lucidly stated in 
this short volume the most important princi- 


ples of his thoughtful and original scheme of 
Christian economics. 


For Christ and City. Liverpool Sermons and 
Addresses. By the Rev. C. W. Stubbs. 
(Macmillan.) This is a somewhat hetero- 
geneous collection of addresses. It contains a 
selection of sermons Pawan by a town clergy- 
man on occasions demanding special care or 
effort. Mr. Stubbs has been known hitherto as 
a writer on country problems; in Village 
Politics and The Land and the Labourers he 
dealt chiefly with the labour question and co- 
operative agriculture, giving an account of 
valuable practical experiments in a style genial, 
eloquent, and earnest. His sphere of work is 
now an important suburb of Liverpool, and the 
volume before us shows that Mr. Stubbs in 
town is as fresh and original in his plans and 
methods of work as he wasin the country. The 
last paper on ‘‘ Work and Worship in a Suburban 
Parish” is his report of his first year’s work in 
the form of a pastoral letter. It is published as 
containing ‘‘ the statement of certain principles 
of Church work,” and proves that the writer 
has not allowed his study of country questions 
to keep him from a consideration of town 
problems. It displays remarkably Mr. 
Stubbs’s power of writing freshly and brightly 
on the dullest topics. Three of the addresses 
are on the work, position, and reform of the 
English Church, and present us with a broad 
Churchman’s ideal of a Christian Church. The 
most important of these addresses, on ‘‘ Church 
Comprehension and Reform,” has already ap- 
peared in part in the volume on Church Reform 
in the ‘Imperial Parliament Series.” The 
general reader will most appreciate the sermons 
on F. D. Maurice and Sir James Picton, and 
the sketch of Bryan Blundell, one of the 
makers of Liverpool, occurring in the sermon 
which gives its title to the collection. We are 
acquainted with no short account of F. D. 
Maurice at all equal to Mr. Stubbs’s in clearness 
and comprehensiveness. This volume is the 
fruit of one year’s work in a large town, and if 
the writer’s health and strength permit, will 
doubtless be followed by others. These may, 
perhaps, exhibit more connexion and cohesion 
in their construction, a greater concentration of 
energy, and more definiteness of aim ; but they 
cannot be more stimulating, more earnest, more 
full of useful suggestions and original ideas. 


The True Lifeand Other Sermons. By the Rev. 
Robert Eyton. (Kegan Paul & Co.) Prebendary 
Eyton’s sermons are of a kind becoming happily 
not so uncommon as it has been in the past. 
They are the work of a man of wide culture 
and conscientious thoughtfulness. He has 
realised that theological learning alone, if it is 
not brought into vital relation with the ordinary 
thoughts and work of men, can never gain the 











ear of the ordinary worshipper ; and heis aware 
that it is the duty of a preacher in explaining 
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a passage of Scripture to know and to examine 
the difficulties it suggests, not to himself but 
rather to the thoughtful or perplexed in his 
congregation. Prebendary Eyton’s culture, the 
width and wisdom of his reading, are not so 
rare now-a-days as his conscientiousness, his 
carefulness of statement, his anxious honesty. 
The two qualities coming together make his 
style eminently persuasive; he is eloquent and 
impressive, and at the same time trustworthy ; 
his evident care not to deceive himself convinces 
us that he will not play any rhetorical tricks 
with his listeners. The preface apologises very 
unnecessarily for possible obligations to the 
writings of others which may not have been 
acknowledged by a reference. Prebendary 
Eyton has made the thoughts of his sermons 
thoroughly his own, and states them in his own 
style and language. It is difficult to criticise 
specially the thirty-six sermons contained in the 
volume, because the preacher rarely falls below 
his own level; but Sermons XI., XIV., XIX., 
and XXXI., may be mentioned as specially 
interesting. 


The Country Clergyman and his Work. By 
the Rev. Herbert James. (Macmillan.) Mr. 
James’s survey of the work of a country 
clergyman takes the form of six lectures, 
delivered originally in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge, in May, 1889. Although he de- 
clines to limit his field of view by his own 
forty years of ministry, and finds in them 
‘*personal humbling” rather than “ practical 
helping,” it is, nevertheless, the thorough 
personal acquaintance of the lecturer with his 
subject which makes his book valuable. His 
lectures are well-arranged, and excellently 
adapted to arrest and hold the attention of the 
reader. THe is an experienced and painstaking 
speaker; but his vivacity and his pains are 
almost unnecessary. He so obviously speaks 
from a full and varied experience that we are 
indifferent to graces of style or clearness of 
arrangement. The fifth lecture, on ‘ parochial 
organisation,” is specially full of practical 
detail. The first, on the country clergyman’s 
‘* field,”’ sketches in broad outlines the writer’s 
opinion of the present condition and recent 
progress of the countryman. That opinion is, 
on the whole, encouraging. ‘‘There is a 
general levelling-up in the matters of position, 
of taste, of feeling. . . . The English 
labourer is a better paid, better housed, better 
dressed, better mannered man than he was 
thirty years ago.” The divinity students for 
whose benefit these lectures were delivered 
could not have found a more genial or capable 
teacher ; and the country clergyman who comes 
across them in print will read them with sym- 
pathy, admiration, and profit. 


The Old Documents and the New Bible. By 
J. Paterson Smyth. (Bagster.) Mr. Smyth 
is the author of the popular J/ow we Got our 
Bible, now in its sixth edition. He is, there- 
fore, succeeding in his effort to convey to the 
general reader an intelligent and informed 
conception of the history of the formation of 
the Biblical Canon. His second effort, dealing 
with the Old Testament, is as excellent as his 
first. It gives a clear and lively account of 
Hebrew writing, earlier and later, of the 
formation of the Massoretic text; of the use 
for purposes of textual criticism of the Talmud 
and the Targums; and of the history of the 
more important versions, the Septuagint, the 
Syriac, and the Vulgate. Mr. Smyth’s admir- 
able clearness and simplicity will make him 
easily followed by the most ignorant, while 
his enthusiasm—-the energetic interest which 
he contrives to convey into his style—will 
attract the dullest. The book is the best 
‘easy lesson for the people in Biblical criti- 
cism”’ which has been written, and will do 
great good, but it does not profess to go 








| behind the Massoretic text. The author is 
| careful to state that the problems of what is 
called the ‘“‘ higher criticism” are outside the 
scope of his book. The full meaning of this 
statement will not be understood by those for 
whom Mr. Smyth writes, but that is not his 
fault. 


A Key to the Psalms. Being a Tabular 
Arrangement, by which the Psalms are ex- 
hibited to the eye according to a general rule 
of composition prevailing in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By the late Rev. Thomas Boys. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix on 
the structure of the Psalms as a whole, by the 
Rev. E. W. Bullinger, D.D. With Preface and 
Memoir, by the Rev. Sydney Thelwall. (Pub- 
lished by the Editor at 7, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard.) Readers of a once well-known work, 
Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures, will 
remember, in the chapter on Parallelism, the 
mention of an earlier work of Mr. Boys, which 
bore the same title as the present, and of 
another work by him on certain Epistles of the 
New Testament. His editor remarks that ‘‘ he 
arranged whole chapters and books, as Bishops 
Lowth and Jebb had arranged verses’’; and that 
‘the same orderly arrangement [is] found in 
Genesis, the historical books, the Gospels, and 
the Epistles, in Old and New Testament 
alike.” In short, Mr. Boys saw things in a 
mist, and exaggerated their real proportions. 
It would not be fruitful to discuss his work, 
the translation of the Psalms being unscholarly, 
and the arrangement fantastic. Prof. Forbes, 
of Aberdeen, is a parallelist of another calibre. 


Biblical Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer. With 
Geographical Descriptions and Copious Bible 
References. (Religious Tract Society.) This 
work is a revision of a Bible Atlas issued by the 
sane society in 1840. The maps have been 
furnished by Mr. H. Courtier. The introduc- 
tions have been revised, more especially on the 
basis of the works of Major Conder, from 
whom presumably the identifications in the 
Gazetteer are also drawn. It would be too 
much to say that the standard aimed at is a 
critical one. Advanced students will anxiously 
wait for Guthe’s promised cheap atlas. Even 
to Sunday-school teachers and Bible-class 
scholars we incline to think that nothing short 
of the best information should be supplied. 
Why, for instance, should the late Dr. Manning 
be quoted on the site of Capernaum, and Canon 
Rawlinson alone on the tenth. chapter of 
Genesis ? 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. SAmpson Low will publish next week, 
as the first volume of a new series entitled 
‘*The Queen’s Prime Ministers,” The Karl of 
Beaconsfield,.by Mr. J. A. Froude, with a por- 
trait. It is understood that the author has 
received valuable assistance not only from Mr. 
Ralph Disraeli, but also from the Duke of Rut- 
land and other political friends of the late 
premier. 

Mr. JoHN MURRAY announces a Life of the 
late Dr. Burgon, written by his friend, Dean 
Goulburn. It will be in two volumes, with 
portraits. 


A SERIES of antiquarian and historical works 





is announced, to be commenced during the 
coming season, under the title of ‘‘The 
| Camden Library.” Among the subjects of the 
earlier volumes will be ‘“‘ The Antiquities of the 
| Exchequer,” ‘‘ History of the Old London 
Theatres,” ‘‘ English Domestic Architecture,” 
/and a reprint of Camden’s Britannia in a 
| handy form. The series will be under the 
| general editorship of Mr. T. F. Ordish. 


Mr. Davip Srorr has ready for immediate 
| publication a volume of translations of Choral 
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Odes from the Greek Dramatists, edited by Mr. 
Alfred Pollard. Besides versions by Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Mr. Swinburne, Dean Milman, 
quoted from their published works, the volume 
will comprise renderings specially made for this 
volume by Dr. Verrall, Mr. E. D. A. Morshead, 
Mr. Ernest Myers, and other well-known 
scholars. Each version is accompanied by the 
Greek text. 


THE three next volumes of the ‘ Heroes of 
the Nations” series, published by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, will be Gustavus Adolphus, and 
the Struggle of Protestantism for Existence, by 
Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher; Pericles, and the Golden 
Age of Athens, by Mr. Evelyn Abbott, the 
general editor of the series; and 7heodoric the 
Goth, the Barbarian Champion of Civilisation, 
by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin. 


Mr. G. B. LonGstarr, well known both at 
the Statistical Society and on the London 
County Council, has collected a number of his 
statistical papers, dealing with social, political, 
and medical subjects, which will be published 
by Mr. Edward Stanford, with about thirty 
illustrative maps and diagrams. 


Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & Son will 
shortly publish a new novel from the pen of 
‘*Hugh Westbury,” whose Acte has been one 
of the most successful works of fiction of the 
year. The forthcoming book is entitled 7'he 
Deliverance of Robert Carter. 


ARROWSMITH’S Christmas Annual for 1890, 
as for two or three recent years, has been written 
by Mr. Walter Besant. It is entitled The 


Demoniac. 


Messrs. F. V. Wuire & Co. announce for 
immediate publication: ‘‘ Winter’s Christmas 
Annual,” He Went for a Soldier, by John 
Strange Winter; Brave Heart and True, by 
Florence Marryat, and Basil and Annette, by 
B. L. Farjeon, each in three volumes; also 
Reminiscences of My Life, by Gustav Freytag, 
in two volumes. 

Mr. Justin McCartuy is writing a story, 
entitled ‘‘ A Lying Vision,” for newspaper pub- 
lication through Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of 
Bolton. The same firm have also arranged for 
a story by the Marquis of Lorne, to be published 
early in the new year. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son will shortly publish 
a more complete biography, with portrait, of 
the late Miss Naden than that by Mrs. Daniell 
attached to her essays on Induction and Deduc- 
tion, recently issued by the same publishers. 
The biography will be edited by Mr. R. W. 
Hughes, and will contain contributions from 
Profs. Lapworth and Tilden, of the Mason 
Science College, and by Dr. Lewins, editor of 
the volume of essays above mentioned. 


Tne following new volumes of verse are 
announced for the present season by Mr. Elliot 
Stock: The Love Song of Barbara, by Charles J. 
Whitby; Lyrics of the Hills, by Charles A. 
Fox; David, and Other Poems, by M. H. 
Browne. 

THE next volume in the Camelot series will 
be The Essays of Elia, with an introductory 
notice by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 


Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH’S annual trade 
sale dinner will take place on Friday next, 
October 17, atthe Freemasons’ Tavern, Among 
the books to be offered will be the first volume 
of Mr. William Morris’s ‘‘ Saga Library,” com- 
prising the stirring Icelandic story of Howard 
the Halt, Hen Thorin’s Saga, and the Saga of 
the Banded Men; Mr. R. T. Pritchett’s 





Smokiana, historical and ethnographical, with 
several hundred coloured designs of the pipes 
of all countries; the Jeypore Portfolios of 
Indian Architecture and Ornament, produced by 
Mr. Griggs; J. W. Bradby’s Giulio Clovio, the 
Miniaturist; His Life, Times, and Works; Dr. 
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John Evans’s supplement to his Coins of the 
Ancient Britons ; and the long-expected penulti- 
mate volume of Dr. Furnivall’s Quarto Shaks- 
pere Facsimiles (to be completed in forty-three 
vols.). Two valuable archaeological works— 
T. Morgan’s Romano-British Mosaic Pavements 
(1886), and Wallace Dunlop’s Old Glass: its 
History and Manufactwre(1882)—will at the same 
time be offered at reduced prices. We are 
informed that Mr. Morris, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. 
R. T. Pritchett, and Mr. Griggs will be present 
on the occasion as Mr. Quaritch’s guests. 


Tue first number of the Critical Review of 
Theological and Philosophical Literature, edited 
by Prof. Salmond, will contain contributions by 
Canon Driver, Principal Rainy, Profs. A. B. 
Bruce, A. 3B. Davidson, Marcus Dods, 
Macalister, Plummer, Candlish, Laidlaw, Gibb, 
Iverach, Reynolds; Dr. Hutchison Stirling, Dr. 
Stalker, Dr. Walter Smith; the Revs. G. Adam 
Smith, D. M. Ross, Vernon Bartlett; and Mr. 
A. Taylor. 


THE series of free lectures on Sunday 
afternoons at the South Place Institute has been 
recommenced this month. In continuation of 
last winter’s series, descriptive of national life 
and thought throughout the world, Miss 
Colenso will give a lecture to-morrow (October 
12) upon “The Zulus”; and among future 
arrangements are: ‘‘Siberia,” by Prince 
Kropotkin; ‘‘ Bulgaria,” by Mr. J. G. C. 
Minchin; ‘‘ Portugal,” by Senhor J. Batalha 
Reis; ‘‘The Lost Tasmanian Race,” by Mr. 
James Bonwick ; and ‘‘Systems of Tribal Policy 
among the Bantu Race in South Africa,” by 
Mr. John Mackenzie. 


Mr. J. N. Extasy will recite Shakspere’s 
play of “‘Julius Ceasar” at the Crystal Palace 
on Wednesday afternoon, October 15. 


Dr. R. VON FLEISCHHACKER’S text of Lan- 
franc’s Cyrurgie, englished about 1400 A.D., 
continues to surprise its readers by its early use 
of words thought late. No one would suppose 
“cellule” and ‘‘inanition’” to be much older 
than the present century, yet there they are in 
Dr. von Fleischhacker’s text at the end of the 
fourteenth. ‘‘ Caustic,” “‘ cautery,’’ and the like, 
which the Philological Society’s collectors could 
get no earlier than 1540-1600, go back to 1400; 
and so does ‘ brawny,” for which the New 
English dictionary’s first quotation is from 
Marston in 1599. We hope that our German 
and English editors of MSS. will hereafter keep 
a sharper eye on these early MSS., and print 
them before the Dictionary grows much older. 


IN reference to the protest against Mr. Hall 
Caine’s play on Muhammad, it may be worth 
while to recall the fact that about the year 
1798 Coleridge began a ‘‘ Mahomet” in hexa- 
meters, modelled apparently upon the. ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,” as is shown by the first lines, ‘“‘ Utter the 
song, O my soul, the flight and return of 
Mahomet.” But ‘‘Mahomet” seems to have 
been abandoned for ‘‘ Wallenstein,’ though we 
do not hear of a protest from Musalmans. 


Pror. Masson’s new edition of the Collected 
Writings of De Quincey (Edinburgh: A. & C. 
Black) is now approaching its end. Vol. XII. 
contains the first instalment of what the editor 
styles ‘‘ tales, romances, and prose phantasies.”’ 
Though the most famous of all that come under 
this heading—‘‘ The Spanish Military Nun,” 
‘* Murder Considered as one of the Fine Arts,” 
‘The English Mail Coach,” and ‘Suspiria de 


Profundis ’’—are reserved for the following | 


volume, the present one has a special character, 
as including the whole series of De Quincey’s 
adaptations from the German, several of which 
are here brought together for the first time. 
About the bibliographical history of most of 
them Prof. Masson has something interesting 
to tell. Notably he has been able to discover 
the German original of “‘The Fatal Marks- 





man,” De Quincey’s version of ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,” and also to announce that it first 
appeared in an anonymous three-volume collec- 
tion of Popular Talesand Romances of the Northern 
Nations, published in the same year (1823) when 
De Quincey was contributing other German 
tales to the London Magazine. For the recovery 
of Tieck’s ‘‘Love-Charm,” Prof. Masson 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. James 
Hogg. Meanwhile, it is worthy of note that 
not even this edition of De Quincey can be 
final, for Dr. Alexander H. Japp has quite 
recently been entrusted with the publica- 
tion (with Mr. Heinemann) of a number of 
posthumous writings, including additional 
** Suspiria.” 

In the notice of Mr. 8. R. Gardiner’s 
Student’s History of England in the ACADEMY of 
last week, it was remarked, ‘‘No maps are 
given—possibly for good reasons.” The reason, 
as we now learn, is a good one. The work, 
when complete in three volumes, will be 
accompanied by a Student’s Atlas of English 
History, which is now being prepared by Mr. 
Gardiner himself, to be explanatory of the text. 
It is hoped that this will be published in a few 
months’ time. 








TNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


TERM begins at the end of the present week 
at both Oxford and Cambridge. At Oxford, 
Prof. Ray Lankester will enter upon his duties 
as deputy Linacre professor of human and com- 
— anatomy; while no steps have yet 

en taken to fill the vacancy caused by Prof. 
Sayce’s resignation of the deputy-professorship 
of comparative philology. His resignation, 
however, will not come into effect until after 
Christmas. At Cambridge, a successor to Prof. 
Stuart, in the chair of mechanism and applied 
mechanics, will be elected in November; and a 
new teachership in Tamil and Telugu—the two 
principal vernaculars of the Madras presidency 
—has been established by the board of Indian 
civil service studies. 


TuE Dean of Christ Church has called a 
meeting for next week to consider the best 


means of establishing a special memorial to Dr. 
Liddon at Oxford. 


In the list of lectures proposed by the special 
board for classics at Cambridge for the current 
term, we notice that Prof. Jebb is lecturing on 
**Greek Scenic Antiquities” ; Prof. Mayor on 
**Seneca’s Epistles”; Dr. Jackson on ‘The 
Fragments of Heraclitus and Parmenides,” 
and also on “The De Anima of Aristotle” ; 
Dr. Postgate on ‘‘ Greek and Latin Phonetics ”’; 
Dr. Peile on “The Morphology of Nouns” ; 
and Mr. Roberts on ‘‘ Greek Dialects and 
Inscriptions.” 


Me. A. 8. PEAKE, tutor in Hebrew at Mans- 
field College, has been elected to a theological 
fellowship at Merton College, Oxford. This is, 
we believe, the first link between the new insti- 
tution and one of the old foundations, and also 
the first election of a Primitive Methodist to an 
Oxford fellowship. 


In connexion with the syndicate for the 
training of teachers, a course of twelve lectures 
on ‘The Theory of Education” will be 





delivered during the present term at Cam- 
bridge by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, beginning 
on Wednesday, October 29. The lectures will 
_in the main consist of brief descriptions of the 
| modes and interrelations of mental activities, 
| together with a more detailed application of 
| psychological principles to the art of teaching. 


TuE Rev. Philip Wicksteed, who will be well 
known to readers of the ACADEMY as the trans- 
lator of Kuenen, has been appointed warden of 
the new settlement at University Hall, Gordon 





Square. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter’s course of 
ten lectures, in connexion with that institution, 
upon ‘‘ The First Three Gospels and the Early 
Church,” will be delivered at Essex Hall, Essex- 
street, Strand. 


THE subject which Prof. Douglas has chosen 
for his inaugural lecture of the autumn term of 
the School for Modern Oriental Studies is 
‘‘China and the Language of China.” The 
lecture will be delivered at University College, 
Gower-street, on Tuesday next, October 14, at 
5 p.m., with Dr. Erichsen, president of the 
college, in the chair; and the public will be 
admitted free. 


Mr. WALTER LEAr’s course on ‘‘ Homeric 
Greece,” in connexion with the Chelsea centre 
of the London University Extension Society— 
the first lecture of which will be delivered at: 
the Chelsea Town Hall on Wednesday next, 
October 15, at 5.15 p.m.—will deal with the 
following topics:—The historic basis of the: 
Homeric poems; the origin of the Jliad and 
the Odyssey; the political state and religion of 
heroic Greece; heroic fortresses and architecture; 
Homeric dress, armour, and art. Mr. Leaf’s 
lectures will be followed immediately by a 
course of four on the ‘“‘ Myths of the Homeric 
Cycle,” by Miss Jane Harrison. 


Mr. WILFRID A. Git1 will deliver a course 
of lectures during the winter on ‘ Modern 
Ethics,” at 13, Kensington-square (King’s 
College Department for Ladies). The opening 


address will be given on Tuesday next, 
October 14. 


THE late Sir Munguldas Nathubhoy, one of 
the Parsi merchant-princes of Western India, 
has bequeathed to the university of Bomba 
the residue of his property, which is estima 
to amount to over six lakhs of rupees (say 
£60,000), for the foundation of scholarships of 
£500, to be awarded, by open competition, to 
graduates who undertake to follow up technical 
studies in England. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
SILENCE IN VALHALLA. 
‘* Which things are an allegory.’’—Gat. iv. 24. 


The feasting hath ceased in Valhalla, 
The joy is all fled ; 

The gods have grown feeble and pallid, 
And hope lieth dead. 


He can never return to bless us, 
Great Baldur the bright ; 

The whole world groaneth in darkness, 
Day becometh as night. 


We knew that the doom it was certain, 
The Norns never lie ; 

That the thread of his life should be broken, 
And Baldur must die. 


For Loki was subtle as always, 
And stronger than might 

Is his craft ; it slumbereth never, 
In darkness or light. 


The sun hath grown cold in the heavens, 
The arrow it sped ; 

A grey pall it hath fallen upon us 
Now Baldur is dead. 

It availeth us little that Loki 
Lies bound and in pain, 

For naught can bring back the departed— 
Our grief is in vain. 

But the Norns they have told us all things ; 
The time draweth nigh 

When the doom that was spoken it falleth ; 
There ariseth a cry 

From the earth—the gods do not hearken, 
All silent their breath, 

As calmly they gaze from Valhalla, 
Awaiting their death. 


M. W. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


By far the most important article in the October 
number of the Antiquary is the account of 
Leicester Castle, by Mrs. Chaworth Musters. 
It is just the sort of historical sketch which we 
require—and so seldom get—with regard to our 
historic buildings. These old buildings have 
been much modernised, but still a great part of 
theoriginal work remains. We cannot even guess 
when first there was a castle at Leicester. It 
is probable that the spot on which the buildings 
now stand was fortified by a wooden stockade 
long before anything we now see was in being. 
“To come down to comparatively modern 
days,” as Mrs. Chaworth Musters says, ‘‘it was 
built by Simon de Montfort, the great Earl of 
Leicester, in the thirteenth century.” The 
memory of John of Gaunt, and many others of 
the great race of Plantagenets and their kins- 
folk, also gathers round these walls ; and yet, if 
the most strenuous exertions be not made, they 
will soon be swept away to serve the — 
of a railway company. In the hope of doing 
some good we transfer a portion of Mrs. 
Chaworth Musters’ protest to our columns: 


** And now will our readers believe that a group of 
buildings so ancient, so peaceful, so historically 
connected with the glories of our land—religiously, 
politically, and socially—are already marked out 
for destruction by a railway? The proposed new 
line of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company is projected to run through the 
great hall diagonally, just shaving St. Mary’s 
Church by a few yards, levelling the grassy mount 
on which stood the keep, and whether entirely 
destroying or only running close past the wall of 
the Trinity Hospital I am not aware; but, of 
course, the scheme, if carried out, means the utter 
destruction of this little group of historical 
buildings.’’ 

We are glad to know that influential people of 
the county are stirring themselves to hinder, if 
it be possible, this contemplated act of wanton- 
ness, The Rev. E. Maule Cole contributes a 
valuable paper on ‘‘ The Entrenchments on the 
Yorkshire Wolds,” and Mr. 8. John Hope dis- 
courses on the recent excavations at Silchester. 
Mr. R. C. Hope continues his interesting series 
of papers on Holy Wells, having now reached 
the counties of Somerset and Stafford. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


MEssrs. BLAcKIE & Son’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘*A Rough Shaking,” by Dr. George Macdonald, 
with twelve full-page illustrations by W. 
Parkinson; ‘‘ By England’s Aid: orthe Freeing 
of the Netherlands (1585-1604),” by G. A. 
Henty, with ten page illustrations by Alfred 
Pearse, and four maps; ‘By Right of Con- 
quest: or With Cortez in Mexico,” by G. A. 
Henty, with ten full-page illustrations by W. 
8. Stacey, and two maps; ‘‘ Maori and Settler: 
A Story of the New Zealand War,” by G. A. 
Henty, with eight full-page illustrations by 
Alfred Pearse; ‘‘’Twixt School and College: 
A Tale of Self-Reliance,’ by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
with eight full-page illustrations by W. Parkin- 
son; ‘* Hussein the Hostage: or a Boy’s Adven- 
tures in Persia,” by G. Norway, with eight 
full-page illustrations by John Schonberg; 
‘*A Chapter of Adventures: or Through the 
Bombardment of Alexandria,” by G. A. Henty, 
with six full-page illustrations by W. H. Over- 
end; ‘‘The Secret of the Old House: A Story 
for Children,”’ by Evelyn Everett-Green, illus- 
trated by L. Leslie Brooke ; ‘‘Hal Hungerford : 
or the Strange Adventures of a Boy Emigrant,” 
by J. R. Hutchinson, illustrated by Stanley 
Berkeley; ‘‘The Golden Weathercock: and 


what the Birds and the Winds told him,” by 
Julia Goddard, illustrated by W. Parkinson; 
‘‘Nutbrown Roger and I: A Romance of the 
Highway,” by J. H. Yoxall, with illustrations ; 





‘‘ A Rash Promise: or Meg’s Secret,” by Cecilia 
Selby Lowndes, with illustrations ; ‘‘ The Light 
Princess; and other Fairy Stories,” by Dr. 
George Macdonald, new edition, illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke; ‘‘The Seed She Sowed: A 
Tale of the Great Dock Strike,” by Emma 
Leslie, illustrated by T. H. Wilson; ‘* Unlucky: 
A Fragment of a Girl’s Life,” by Caroline Austin, 
illustrated by Evelyn Stuart Hardy; ‘‘ Every- 
body’s Business: or a Friend in Need,” by 
Ismay Thorn, with illustrations by Alfred 
Pearse. 





Mr. Evkin MATTHEWS’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘‘George Meredith; Some Characteristics,” 
by Richard Le Gallienne, with a bibliography 
by J. Lane, portrait and illustration of the 
novelists’ chalet; ‘‘ The Student and the Body- 
snatcher, and other Trifles,” by Robinson K. 
Leather, and Richard Le Gallienne; ‘‘ Letters 
to Living Artists,” by Pasquin Junior; “A 
Sicilian Idyll,” a pastoral play, by Dr. John 
Todhunter, with frontispiece by Walter Crane ; 
‘‘ Alma Murray, as Beatrice Cenci,” a critical 
notice, containing four letters from Robert 
Browning and portrait; ‘‘ Robert Browning 
and the Drama,” a note by Walter Fairfax ; 
and a new edition of ‘‘ Robert Browning ; Essays 
and Thoughts,” by John T. Nettleship. 





Messrs. Crospy Locxwoop & Son’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


‘“‘The Mechanical Engineer’s Office Book,” 
in two parts, Part I. Machine Construction, 
Part II. Boiler Construction, by Nelson Foley, 
illustrated with about fifty folio plates, and 
other illustrations; ‘‘The Colliery Manager’s 
Handbook,” a comprehensive treatise on the 
laying out, management, and working of 
collieries, designed for both students and 
colliery engineers, by Caleb Pamely, of Ponty- 
pridd, illustrated with about 500 engravings ; 
‘‘The Analysis and Valuation of Fuel: Solid, 
Liquid, and Gaseous, a Manual for Chemists and 
Engineers,”’ by J. H. Phillips, of the G.W. Rail- 
way Laboratory, Swindon; ‘‘Asbestos:its Proper- 
ties, Occurrence, and Uses: with some account 
of the Mines of Italy and Canada,” by Robert 
H. Jones, with eight collotype plates and other 
illustrations ; ‘‘ The Complete Grazier and 
Farmer’s and Cattle Breeder’s Assistant,” by 
William Youatt, new edition (the 13th), re- 
written, by Prof. William Fream, of the 
Downton College of Agriculture, illustrated 
with new engravings, showing the latest examples 
of improved breeds ; ‘‘ Auctioneers : their Duties 
and Liabilities,’ by Robert Squibbs, new edition, 
revised and enlarged ; ‘‘ Ventilation,”’ a practical 
handbook for sanitary engineers, architects, 
and others, by W. P. Buchan, with engravings ; 
‘‘Country and Suburban Cottages and Villas: 
how to Plan and Build them,” containing 
33 4to plates, by James W. Bogue; ‘‘ The 
Number, Weight, and Fractional Calcu- 
lator,” a new edition (the 3rd) revised and im- 
proved of the New Calculator, showing the 
value at different rates, ranging from 1-128th 
of a penny to 20s. each (or per cwt.) and £20 
per ton, by William Chadwick; ‘Electric 
Light: its Production and Use,” by John W. 
Urquhart, fourth edition, revised, with additions; 
‘* A Handbook for Young Brewers,” by Herbert 
Edwards Wright, new edition, re-written and 
enlarged; ‘“‘ The Cabinet Worker’s ——- 
book,” embracing information on the tools, 
materials, appliances, and processes employed 
in cabinet work, by P. N. Hasluck, with up- 
wards of 100 illustrations; also the following new 
editions in Weale’s Rudimentary Scientific Series: 
‘Portland Cement for Users,” by Henry 
Faiji, third edition, corrected and enlarged ; 
‘Circular Work in Carpentry and Joinery,” by 
George Collins, second edition, 





A CATALOGUE OF OLD ENGLISH 
BALLADS. 


THE private and limited impression of a 
book which, however intrinsically valuable, 
must still be caviare to the general, has a 
certain advantage. It communicates a flavour 
of rarity and curiosity which ensure the pre- 
servation of the work even under circumstances 
adverse to the safety of most printed volumes. 
Thus the student of the future will profit by the 
modesty of the scholar of to-day; but the 
students of our own time remain unluckily 
ignorant of much that has been done to assist 
research. There are many so called “ private 
impressions,” cleverly designated thus in order 
to attract a multitude of purchasers; but we 
allude only to books which are virtually inacces- 
sible to the public. One of these is the volume 
which has evoked the present notice. It has, 
by a fortunate chance, become known to the 
writer of these lines; and he is thus enabled to 
record the existence of a bibliographical work 
of very high interest, which reflects credit upon 
the author’s mastery of his subject and the 
scientific exactness of his methods. The title 
runs as follows: 


‘* Bibliotheca Lindesiana. Catalogue of a Collection 
of English Ballads of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Centuries, printed for the most part in black 
letter. Privately printed, mpcccxc.”’ 


The book is a thick quarto volume of over 700 
pages, finely printed at the Aberdeen University 
Press ; and it contains a wonderfully elaborate 
catalogue of the English ballads (1466 in 
number), which in the form of broad-sheets 
constitute a valuable portion of Lord Crawford’s 
famous library. He is himself the unassisted 
author of the work, which is compiled in such 
a manner as to evince not only a full acquaint- 
ance with the history of England during the 
reign of the Stuart sovereigns, but also a perfect 
mastery of the minutiae of bibliographical 
science; not to speak of the devoted and in- 
defatigable industry without which the task 
would have been impossible. The alphabetical 
order which he has chosen for the ground- 
arrangement is determined by the first line of 
each ballad ; but full indices of the intitulations, 
or catch-word titles, facilitate all necessary 
reference. The second of two appendices 
furnishes a complete list of the ballads which 
are found in the Erring and Huth collections— 
both of recognised importance; the first 
appendix contains a correct and fully amplified 
description of the ballads which Thomas 
Thackeray announced as for sale in 1685, in a 
rough list of titles which had not hitherto been 
wholly identified. Amongst the indexes is one 
which specifies the ascertained pericd of each 
printer’s career, the earliest and latest dates at 
which he is known to have been at work. 
When we remember that most of the black- 
letter broad-sheets are undated, we recognise 
the value of this addition. The catalogue is 
one of which any bibliographer might be proud. 
We can only regret that it has been privately 
printed. Only a hundred copies were struck off. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A FRAGMENT OF A LOST GREEK POET. 


Queen’s College, Oxford: Oct. 4, 1890. 
In the AcaDEMyY of last April (p. 273), I 
mentioned that a splendid Greek tomb had 
been found by the natives at Dalgat near 
Deshlit, in Central Egypt, not far from the 
site of Phylaké Thébaiké. An inscription in 
Greek on the breast of one of the mummies 
states that it belonged to a certain Sarapous, 
who died in the 14th year of Augustus (13 B.c.). 
Among the Greek papyri discovered along with 
the mummy is a fragment, now in private 
hands at Sidt, of which I was allowed to make 
a hasty copy. It seems to belong to some lost 
comedy, and contains several curious words. 
The beginnings of the lines are unfortunately 
lost. It is written in capitals ; but I publish it, 
for the convenience of the printers, in cursive 
characters, and with the words divided from 
one another, though, like the original, without 
stops or diacritic marks : 
. bia thy AOnvanv 
- Tt Kat ov Tov roda Ywpn 
- . [o wlous o Aakrioas vuas 
- « nov 190 um [w |uiAnv 
- Kepdwvos eats nv ovtw 
+ S$ EXELT GY WS Gagws KITA 
- [e]rra Sapimous tovde 
+ mpos Oupny KixAiCovca 
+ NTE KNTEPWY XpEHY 
» Acn[y] «[a]roumenv err 
+++ ot SovA[or] wde weunere 
‘+. kb Mposy... TH EvaTn TayTWS 
+ apkivia THY yap ovy Bartny 
+ Gelvaoyv PpovovyTa Kat pamtiv 
« €vuTViOV 
oe ee BEXPL TEO KLON 
« Ltov]5e Xorpov avov n apurr: 
+ +» MEXpIS Ev NALOS BAW 
On another fragment are the words : 
+ + + €t OeAus AUXvOY 
+ TOV XOipoy Es vounv. 
The Egyptian substitution of « for « will be 
noticed, also the new word apurn for &ppurtov. 
In the fourth line I suppose Spidey to be 
intended. 


A. H. Sayce, 








THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF WARSAW. 
Warsaw : September 20, 1890. 


On September 11 (August 30, 0.8.) the 
university of Warsaw completed the twenty- 
first year of its existence. It was opened 
under peculiar circumstances. In accordance 
with an Imperial ukase, addressed to the Senate 
on June 8—20, 1869, the Russian language was 
introduced as obligatory for all lectures, 
examinations, proceedings, and public speeches. 
The university, like the others in Russia, was 
divided into four faculties (philology, law, 
medicine, natural science and mathematics), 
with the rector as its head, and the congrega- 
tion, partly as a consultative, partly as a 
deliberative body. The rector was to be 
nominated by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion ; the right of election to vacant chairs was 
at first limited, and about two years ago 
entirely abolished. Now only the deans or 
presidents of faculties (four in number) are 
elected. 

During the year just ended there were in the 
university 60 professors (42 ordinary, 18 extra- 
ordinary), 5 readers, and 1164 students, of whom 
719 belonged to the Roman Catholic Church, 
234 to the Orthodox religion, 175 were Jews, 
and 36 Lutherans or members of the Reformed 
Church. Divided according to faculties, 
philology had 53 students (of whom 37 had 
previously been educated in seminaries, the rest 
in classical gymnasia) ; law, 389 ; natural science 
and mathematics, 143 (39 educated before in 
seminaries*); and medicine, 579. For en- 
couraging competition among students, more 
than £6700 (53,567 roubles) was awarded in the 
form of scholarships, prizes, &c. 

As regards the scientific activity of the univer- 
sity during the year 1890, I can only mention the 
I | following important works published by some 
of our professors: C. Grot’s ‘‘The History of 
Hungary and the Slavs in the Twelfth 
Century ” treats of an interesting period (1141- 
1173) of Hungarian history and the political 
relations of the Magyars to their Eastern 
neighbours. Prof. N. Lubowich produced a 
learned book ‘‘ On the Beginning of Catholic 
Reaction, and the Decline of the Reformation 
in Poland” from unprinted documents in the 
Vatican Library and the State Records at Venice. 
Students of Polish history will find useful an 
elaborate Index by F. Wierzbowski : 


**PolonicaXV.acXVI.SS.: sivecatalogus librorum 
res polonicas tractantium vel a polonis conscript- 
orum arte typografica impressorum, qui in 
bibliotheca Universitatis Caesareae Varsoviensis 
asservantur.’’ 


Prof. Asarevich has completed his ‘‘ System of 
Roman Law,” Vols. I. and II.; Didinski his 
Ki Latin-Russian Dictionary ; or, the Sources of 
Roman Law.” Prof. Tauber, who has been 
investigating the condition of surgery in the 
different countries of Europe, has just published 
the first part of his work, dealing with ‘‘ the 
English and Scotch Schools of Surgery.” He 
gives an interesting account of the different 
schools he visited in 1885, and of the eminent 
surgeons (including Lister) with whom he was 
brought into contact. The medical faculty of 
Edinburgh struck Prof. Tauber as being on a 
somewhat higher level, in the scientific depart- 
ments, than the London schools, and he 
especially remarks on the high position held by 
it in the Scotch capital as compared with the 
other faculties. 


B. ALEXANDRENKO, 





* The sons of clergymen being educated in 
seminaries cannot become members of another 
faculty, or university, except that of Tomsk, 
where they may attend the medical lectures. In 
Warsaw they are admitted only to the two faculties 
of philology and natural science and mathematics, 


| 





JUNIUS’S TRANSCRIPTS OF OLD ENGLISH 
TEXTS. 
London : October 5, 1890. 


Mr. H. Logeman, in a letter under the above 
title in the AcADEMY of September 27, takes 
some remarks of mine in the Introduction to 
my edition of Alfred’s Cura Pastoralis, and by 
detaching them from the context and altering 
‘* Junius has swerved from the path of literal 
accuracy in a few unimportant particulars” 
into ‘Junius sometimes swerved... .”’ has 
transformed a definite statement about the rela- 
tion of one of Junius’s transcripts to its original 
into a misleading statement about Junius’s 
method of transcribing in general—a method 
which bears a striking resemblance to that of 
Mr. Logeman himself, who, as we see, alters 
‘has swerved” into “ swerved, ” and interpo- 
lates a “‘ sometimes” of his own. If he had 
quoted my words accurately, any English 
reader would have seen that I was speaking of 
one particular transcript. 

What I said was that, in order to test the 
accuracy of Junius’s copy of C1, I collated it 
with a few fragments of the original MS. 
which had escaped the great fire in the 
Cottonian library, and also compared those 
parts of Junius’s MS. which were taken from 
the extant MS. H. I then summed up the 
results, and went on to say ‘Junius has, 
however, swerved, &c.,”’ and to give details of 
Junius’s alterations of his originals. Mr. Loge- 
man’s letter leaves the general question exactly 
where it was before. He merely says over 
again what has been known to me and every 
other Old-English specialist for the last fifteen 
years—viz., that Junius, in many of his tran- 
scripts—especially, I may add, of Glossaries— 
makes alterations, omissions, and additions. 
Mr. Logeman throws no light on the rationale 
of Junius’s methods, or on the question why 
he followed a totally different one in his tran- 
script of the Cura Pastoralis MSS. 

Mr. Logeman does not like Junius’s spelling 
cyrice. But he must admit that if Junius gives 
that form in his transcript, and quotes cirice as 
a divergent reading from the other MSS., there 
is a strong probability that C1 did have the 
form cyrice. Ido not say that this is the case; 
but it was evidently Mr. Logeman’s duty to 
find out whether it was so before writing his 
perfectly useless and misleading letter, and 
wasting half-an-hour of my valuable time in 
answering it. 

HENRY SWEET. 








A BLASPHEMY CASE IN POLAND. 
Oxford; October 4, 1890. 

I hope you will allow me a few words in 
reply to Mr. Naaké, although I am afraid you 
have but little space in the ACADEMY for these 
obscure points. 

Mr. Naaké wants to show that I have copied 
two short sentences from a book the name of 
which I have concealed. The sentences he re- 
produces occur almost verbatim in Krasinki’s 
Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of the Reformation in Poland, a book the use of 
which I have freely acknowledged in the article. 
I am afraid that Mr. Naaké has not read it, or 
he would not have made his insinuation. The 
other work he mentions I have never seen. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him that 
Krasinki could have repeated himself. 

By a slip of the pen I wrote Christopher 
instead of Casimir, and it must be remembered 
that I only cite the name once. I followed 
Krasinki in the account of the punishment; he 
cites Bishop Zaluski, a contemporary we must 
remember, who expressly Says : 


“* After recantation the culprit was conducted to 
the scaffold, where the executioner tore with a 
burning iron the tongue and the mouth ..... 
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finally, himself, that monster of his century, this 
deicide, was thrown into the expiatory flames; 
.expiatory if such a crime may be atoned for.’’ 


We see, therefore, that Mr. Naaké’s talk 
‘about inaccuracies, his insinuations about my 
plagiarism and concealment of the sources of it, 
‘are all capable of being reduced to the detection 
of a slip of the pen in once calling a man who 
was named Casimir, Christopher. 

W. R. MoRFILL. 








THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 
London : October 6, 1890. 


It seems to me as if Mr. Roden Noel were a 
:gentleman very hard to please, and I do not 
sfeel as if it were any business of mine to even 
‘try to please him. He says: ‘‘ It was my first 
‘duty in this little book to write a biography, 
‘and not a criticism.” Who ever thought any- 
thing else? I certainly gave what I consider 
‘very substantial praise to the biography, and 
only condemned the criticism, not indeed as 
bad, but merely as faulty and insufficient. 
Where then is the bone of contention between 
us? Is it that I have not pointed out that, as 
Mr. Noel says, ‘‘ the distinctive note of Byron 
as poet is his iconoclasm, his revolutionary 
spirit?” But surely I could not say every- 
hing, and did not profess to say more than a 
a very little in my short notice of Mr. Noel’s 
small book. But if I had to write ten times as 
much about Byron, the last thing I should have 
thought it necessary to say was what Mr. Noel 
thinks the most needful thing to be said. 
Everybody knows about Byron’s ‘‘ iconoclasm,” 
‘and, in a sense, ‘‘ his revolutionary spirit” ; but 
what everybody does not know, and what I do 
mot believe, is that ‘‘he is, before all, the poet 
of revolt.” I should have thought this phrase 
much more applicable to the greater poet and 
far better man, his friend Shelley. Again, 
where did I say, or how could I be supposed 
‘to think, that Byron’s ‘‘ relations with women 
‘and men friends” should not be dealt with 
fully. I simply thought that, as regards his 
Venice life, they were dealt with a trifle too 
fully. However, if it be any satisfaction to 
Mr. Noel, I am ready to concede that probably 
no great harm has been done in this matter. 

I do not know that I need say much about Mr. 
Noel’s personal remark. I find it rather hard 
to enter into the constitution of that peculiar 
mind that can conceive of me as being, or 
having become, a Tory. I am, above and 
before all things, an Irish Nationalist, and 
what I am after that it is scarcely for me to set 
forth in the columns of tho ACADEMY. Mr, 
Roden Noel, who apparently knows nothing 
about me, must look for my record elsewhere. 

Joun O'LEARY. 








POETRY AND SCIENCE IN FOLK-LORE. 
London : Oct. 2, 1890. 

The Rev. Percy Myles, in a review of Lady 
Wilde’s Ancient Cures, Charms, and Usages 
(AcADEMY, Sept. 27), makes complimentary 
mention of my little compilation, Mairy and 
Folk Talesof the Irish Peasantry. He misunder- 
‘stands, however, what I said about scientific 
folk-lorists in the Introduction. I do not want 
the fairy-tale gatherer to tell us ‘‘what he 
thinks he might have heard, or what he thinks 
his audience would like to hear.”” But I deeply 
regret when I find that some folk-lorist is 
merely scientific, and lacks the needful subtle 
imaginative sympathy to tell his stories well. 
There are innumerable little turns of expression 
and quaint phrases that in the mouth of a 
peasant give half the meaning, and often the 
whole charm. The man of science is too often 
a person who has exchanged his soul for a 
formula; and when he captures a folk- 
tale, nothing remains with him for all his 





trouble but a wretched lifeless thing with the 
down rubbed off and a pin thrust through its 
once all-living body. I object to the ‘‘ honest 
folk-lorist,’”’ not because his versions are 
accurate, but because they are inaccurate, or 
rather incomplete. What lover of Celtic lore 
has not been filled with a sacred rage when he 
came upon some exquisite story, dear to him 
from childhood, written out in newspaper 
English and called science? To me, the ideal 
folk-lorist is Mr. Douglas Hyde. A tale told by 
him is quite as accurate as any “scientific ” 
person’s rendering ; but in dialect and so forth 
he is careful to give us the most quaint, or 
poetical, or humorous version he has heard. I 
am inclined to think also that some concentration 
and elaboration of dialect is justified, if only it 
does not touch the fundamentals of the story. 
It is but a fair equivalent for the gesture and 
voice of the peasant tale-teller. Mr. Hyde has, 
I believe, done this in his marvellous Teig 
O’Kane, with the result that we have a story 
more full of the characteristics of true Irish 
folk-lore than all the pages given to Ireland 
from time to time in the Molk-lore Journal. 
W. B. YEATS, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Oct. 12, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: “The 
Zulus,’”’ by Miss Colenso. 

Mownpay, Oct. 13, 4 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘ The Bones of 
the Human Body,” III., by Prof. John Marshall. 

Wepyespay, Oct. 15,8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘‘ A New Type 
of Foraminifer,” by Mr. H. B. Brady ; ‘‘ A New Method 
of demonstrating Intercellular Protoplasmie Continuity,” 
Mr. P. C. Waite; and “‘ A Simple Form of Warm Stage 
for the Microscope,” by Mr. G. F. Dowdeswell, 

Fripay, Oct. 17, 4 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Joints of 
the Human Body,” by Prof. John Marshall. 








SCIENCE. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE NEUTER GENDER IN 
INDO-GERMANIC LANGUAGES. 
Die Pluralbildungen der Indogermanischen 


Neutra. YouJohannes Schmidt. (Weimar: 
Boéhlau.) 


Tne late Georg Curtius, in the fourth 
chapter of his last work, Zw Avitik der 
neuesten Sprachforschung, commented un- 
favourably on the reluctance shown by the 
‘new school” of philologists,to explain the 
formative elements of words. A good many 
of us have probably sympathised somewhat 
with Curtius on this point. The old theory 
that Aéyw came from */egomi, “ speak—I,” 
was, at any rate, a positive statement; and 
there is something unsatisfying in the new 
view that Aéyw = *Aeyoa, when no one has 
the least idea what the final a may mean. 
At the same time, it is to be remembered : 
first, that it is not the wholly unsupported 
hypotheses which aid the advance of science ; 
and, secondly, that the excessive caution of 
the new school is partly a reaction from the 
excessive dogmatism of their predecessors. 
One does not expect bold theorising on 
inflexions from men who have just shaken 
off the extraordinary views once prevalent 
as to the personal endings of the Greek 
middle. When they have shown rashness, 
it has naturally been in other directions—in 
the matter of analogy, for instance, and 
perhaps in an over-estimate of the term 
‘phonetic law.” At the same time, it 
would be unfair, except in an epigram, to 
regard the ‘‘new school” as the embodi- 
ment merely of reaction. On many points 


the new views are not the antithesis of the 
old ones, but something quite different. 
The question as to the origin of the formative 





or inflexional elements in words, which is 
the question raised by Dr. Schmidt's last 
book, is one such. It is true that Brugmann, 
in his reply to Curtius (p. 119), allows 
the possibility of explaining suffixes by 
what may be called the agglutinative 
method, and both there and in his Greek 
Grammar (second edition, p. 145) he says 
that -m? and some other of the personal 
suffixes of the verb are probably pronominal 
in origin. But the general tendency at 
present is to explain the inflexional endings 
by the aid of analogy. The Ursprache, on 
this hypothesis, was not originally rich in 
inflexions ; but confusion as to terminations 
multiplied suffixes, and perfects and aorists 
grew more numerous. | It is thus that Brug- 
mann and Osthoff, in two very different 
ways, explain the perfect in -xa, that Thur- 
neysen explains the imperative in -rw, and 
Wackernagel the aorist in -@yv. And it is 
thus taat Dr. Schmidt in the present volume 
seeks to account for the origin of the neuter 
gender in the Indogermanic languages. 
This, of course, is not quite what Curtius 
meant by ‘explanations of the formative 
elements in words.” When we have shown 
Sédwxa to be a mistaken aorist from ddxw. 
€5d6yv a tense formed from a misunderstood 
second person, dduev a locative and dopnévar 
a dative, we have still to explain our dative 
and locative and second person suffix and 
aorist. Dr. Schmidt has, therefore, hardly 
the right to say, as he does in his preface, 
that his book is an answer to Curtius’s 
criticism and a proof that the new school, 
or rather that he himself (for Dr. Schmidt 
holds rather apart from the Junggrammatiker), 
does desire to explain inflexional suffixes. 
The difference between him and Curtius on 
this point is perhaps rather a matter of logic 
than of philology. Itis the question whether 
the historical method. can give philosophically 
adequate ‘‘ explanations” of things. Mean- 
while, the ordinary man will probably say 
that, whatever be the ultimate explanation 
of inflexion, hypotheses such as those indi- 
cated above are most useful. It is not until 
we have cleared away the subsequent accre- 
tions of analogy that we can hope to 
‘explain’ the inflexions of the Ursprache. 
And Dr. Schmidt’s book undoubtedly con 
tains one of these hypotheses. 

He starts from two well-known facts : first 
the oyfpa *“Arrixdv, which he considers In- 
dogermanic, as traces of it occur in the 
Vedas, the Gathas, and elsewhere ; and, 
secondly, the formation of neuter plurals 
corresponding to masculine singulars, otros 
aira, locus loca, Slavonic kamen (stone) kamna. 
Hence he proceeds to argue that these 
plurals are in reality collectives, in fact 
collective feminines, and supports his view 
by the analogy of the Arabic ‘“ broken 
plurals.” The theory is further strength- 
ened by the proof (1) that collective 
singularsdotakethe place of plurals (zpéBacw 
for rpoBara, &e.); and (2) that every formation 
of the neuter plural known to have existed 
in the Ursprache corresponds to a feminine 
nominative singular formation found in the 
same class of nouns. The body of the book 
is occupied with the discussion of these 
plurals. How far Dr. Schmidt has proved 
his main theses is perhaps a question which 
individuals will answer in different ways. 
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But there can be no doubt that philologists 
will have to take account of his theories. 
They form a working hypothesis which may 
be amended, may perhaps be ultimately 
rejected, but which cannot be neglected. 

The book, however, is a good deal more 
than a treatise on the Indogermanic neuter 
plural. The author’s vast learning enables 
him to touch on problems in all the Indo- 
germanic languages, and his pages are full 
of new and ingenious solutions. Thus it 
is suggested that ducenti, lumbi, peni are 
really duals, mistaken for masculine plurals 
and inflected accordingly, This is the 
reason why lumbus (a later singular) is 
masculine, while the parallel forms in Ger- 
man and Slavonic are entirely feminine, 
Other points of importance with which Dr. 
Schmidt deals are the formation of ovopa, 
where he seems successful, at least in reject- 
ing the usual explanation of a stem in -aTo-, 
the etymology of Supa and other words 
denoting the eyes, the forms of képas and 
xdpa, the Greek adverbs in ~8, €xas, dtpepas, 
&e. No less attention is paid to difficulties 
of inflexion presented by Teutonic, Indian, 
and Slavonic languages ; but upon these the 
present writer cannot speak with special 
knowledge, and “ general ” criticism would 
be impertinent. I have, however, no_hesi- 
tation in recommending the book as one of 
the most valuable contributions to philology 
which has been made of late years, and as 
well worthy of the high reputation which 
its author enjoys. 

F, Haverrrerp. 
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MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. (Balti- 
more.) No. 4 of Vol. XII. contains two 
papers on “Confocal Bicircular Quartics,” by 
F, Franklin (pp. 323-336), and on ‘The Theory 
of Matrices,” by H. Taber (pp. 337-396). The 
latter paper ‘originated in an investigation 
upon the development of Clifford’s geometrical 
algebras; the consideration of the linear 
vector functions of these algebras led me to 
think of investigating the theory of matrices 
viewed as linear vector operators.” The first 
part ‘‘ contains only the elementary notions and 
theories developed from the point of view of 
the matrix as an operator.” In the second part 
it is ‘shown that the whole theory of matrices 
may be regarded as contained in the theory of 
Clifford’s geometrical algebras.” The author, 
at the time of writing, was not acquainted with 
the late Mr. Buchheim’s paper on “‘ The Theory 
of Matrices” (L. Math. Soc. Proce, vol. 16), 
He states, on an examination of the aforesaid 
paper, that he has treated the whole subject in 
more detail and more systematically than Mr, 
Buchheim. Vol. XIII., No. 1, opens with an 
interesting investigation by M. W. Haskell 
entitled ‘“‘ueber die zu der curve A®u+p y+ 
v*A=oim projectiven Sinne gehérende mehrfache 
Ueberdeckung der Ebene” (pp. 1-51). This is 
illustrated by numerous figures and two large 
plates,and has,moreover,a good index of contents, 
Prof. Cayley, 
Equation ” (pp. 53-58) shows that the roots of 


pp. 99-130) can be put into much simpler forms 
than those given in that memoir. 
paper on “ The Theory of 


and its Applications to Algebraic Equations ” 


(pp. 59-96) is in great part a reproduction of a 
course of lectures delivered by Oskar Bolza at 
Hopkins University, 

1889. It is an elementary 


the Johns 


January— 
February, 


introduc- 





in a note on “A Soluble Quintic | a6 the end. 


an equation discussed by Mr. Young (Vol. X. | 


The closing 
Substitution-Groups | 


tion to the theory of substitution-groups and 
its application to Galois’s theory of algebraic 
equations, and is likely to be helpful to students. 
An excellent likeness of Prof. Cayley faces the 
opening page. 

Theory of Differential Equations. Part I. Exact 
Equations and Pfaff’s Problem, By Dr. A. R. 
Forsyth. (Macmillan.) Dr. Forsyth, in the 
preface to his 7'reatise on Differential Equations, 
pointed out that, though he had tried to make 
the discussion of the various parts of the subject 
as full as possible, yet that treatise did not 
profess to becomplete. He then indicated some 
of the parts which had been omitted, and ex- 
pressed a hope of giving in another volume 
an account of some of these. The present 
volume in part fulfils this hope, though it really 
takes up a small portion of his omissions, so 
widely and diligently has the subject been 
studied. Lately a part has been ably handled 
in Dr. Craig’s Treatise on Linear Differential 
Equations, of which Vol. I. has appeared. Dr. 
Forsyth is a most thorough investigator, and 
handles his difficult subject with consummate 
mastery of every detail, so that a perusal of his 
work affects one with wonder at his skill in 
duly subordinating the successive steps of his 
argument, This skill on his part, however, will 
not allow a reader to be careless, and many 
times have we had to return to some previous 
point to which we had safely got before getting 
all the steps well in view. The work is not 
composed for the ordinary Cambridge student ; 
it is a production of much higher merit, and 
will raise Dr. Forsyth to a more exalted place 
than even he had ‘attained. The students for 
Part III. will have, we presume, to master the 
methods here given and to study the few illus- 
trative examples which are discussed. A most 
useful index enables the student to find his way 
to what is discussed in the text and what he 
need not look for. 


Notes on the Application of the Theory of 
Eliptie Transformation to the Lormation of 
Semi-Covariants and Semi-Invariants. By J. 
Griffiths (Oxford), Mr, Griffiths, in these 
pages (18), gives some further elegant results he 

as obtained in a direction with which students 
of his previous papers are familiar (cf. L. 
Math. Soc. Procs. vol. xx., &c., and Reprint from 
Educational Times, vol. li, appendix ii.), 

Lxamination Papers in Trigonometry. By 
G. H. Ward. (Bell.) This ‘is a volume of 
the publisher’s School Examination Series, and 
contains 120 papers, each paper being com- 
posed of seven questions (more or less sub- 
divided). What is wanted in such a book is 
careful graduation as to difficulty and variety 
in the subject-matter of the questions, Mr, 
Ward has succeeded in these two directions ; 
and his book will form a useful pendant to the 
text-book in the way of supplying questions 
for home-work, or for testing the student’s 
progress. In addition, there are eighty-four 
questions in order upon trigonometrical book- 
work, 

Junior School Algebra. By W. S. Beard. 
Longmans.) We need not beat about the 
bush, but say right out that this is a good 
book for school use, and is well suited ‘ to 
meet the requirements of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Junior Local Examinations, the 
College of Preceptors,” &c. There are specimen 
examination papers, and the answers are given 


A Shilling Book of Arithmetic Jor Elementary | 
Schools. By the Rev. J. B.° Lock. (Mac- | 
millan.) To adopt the wise man’s words, we 
may say of making many Arithmetics there is 
noend, and much study cf them is a weariness | 
to the flesh. Mr. Lock, however, is a skilful 
caterer for the market, and in this handy 
little volume has provided sound food for his 
customers and plenty of it. The foundation is 














his Arithmetic for Schools, 


but he has diverged 
here and there to meet the 


requirements of the 
clearly printed, and 
the copy in our hands is furnished with 
answers to the numerous examples, 


Elementary Arithmetic. 


y C. Pendlebury 

Yet another 
This is elementary in fact as well 
are well chosen for 
and, supplemented by judicious 
the book should serve as a 
n to Mr. Pendlebur 


The exercises 
the end in view; 
viva voce teachi 
suitable introductio 
work. The answers follow the text. 


Sandhurst Mathematical 
into the Royal M ilitary 
1881-9. By E. J. Broo 
This is a collection which is ] 
as we predicted the editor’s 
of ‘* Woolwich Math 
What is required in 


Papers for Admission 
College for the Years 


ikely to be as useful 
previous collection 
ematical Papers” would be. 
the way of editin 
, and, further, Mr. 


Brooksmith has 
appended the answers. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ZODIAC AND CYCLES OF BABYLONIA 
THEIR CHINESE DERIVATIVES, 
London: Oct. 6, 1890. 
Last year, in the Babylonian and Oriental 
gave a detailed list of more than one 
wing, I think to demonstra- 
vilisation of China was 
Elam and Chaldaea, and 
from the middle of the 
The collective importance 
judged from the fact that 
Chinese characters does 
than one unit in the total. 
ACADEMY will be 
r advance I have now 


tion, that the olde 
borrowed from that of 
dates for the most part 
third millennium B.c, 
of these items may be 
the derivation of the 
not count for more 

Perhaps some re 
interested in the furthe 
to record in similar iden 

The evidence afforde 
months, and zodiacs d 
It was in the ACADEMY, o 
that I published my first 
the words of the 
ten numerals in 
better readings 
sounds of the fo 
the evidence h 
more convincing. 

So far as concerns 
have shown that the 
appearin the / 


d by the Chinese cycles, 
rves special attention, 
n September 1, 1883, 
attempt at identify 
Chinese cycle of ten with 
Sumero-Akkadian. Since then, 
of the latter and more correct 
rmer have been obtained, and 
as become much str 


the cycle of twelve, I 
full names for it which 
(500 B.c.), and 
ntical in some 
others, of the 
1¢ Babylonian 


rh-ya vocabulary 
-Ki (150 B.c.) are ide 
cases, and obvious corruptions in 
old Semitic nomenclature of tl 
months before the reform of the 
to the ordinary namesof the duod 
is only recently that I have been a 
them with those of 
their shorter forms. 

The evidence is somewhat diffi 
briefly, as must al 
ings from one civi 
remember that 
years after the 
parties has continued 
inevitable modifications, 
remained crystallised in th 
Assyro-Babylonia. 
Chinese orthoepy ha 
no finals s, sh, z, 
identification, except in a 
beyond similarity in 
of the Babylonian symb 
Chinese side many ancieut 
ns have been lost. 


enary cycle, it 
ble to identify 
the Babylonian zodiac in 
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we stand several thousands of 
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evolution with 
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I. Offspring = rh 
II. Twins = wasn 


III. A crab? LamGa pzam mod. yin (an un- 
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Sumerian (cont.). 


IV. Water ?=mf 
V. Growth ?=sHERU 


Ancient CHINESE (cont.). 


MO, mod. mao (unknown). 

TCHAN, mod. tch’ én = preg- 
nant. 

TSE, mod. sze (unknown). 

cv, mod. Wu =a club, 


VI. Empty ? = zan 
VII. A dagger ?= cm 


a spear? 
VIII. Leafy top of a ve, mod. Wei=upper- 
tree = PA sprout of a tree. 
IX.Sea-goat?=sanv tTzan, mod. shén (un- 
known). 


X. A dripping vase 
= GU 
XI. (Unknown)= zm = stH (unknown). ; 
XII. A Ram?=xkv HAI, a quadruped, a pig? 


It will be seen that, within the limits of Chinese 
phonetics, the identification is pretty clear in 
all but two cases, and that in no case where the 
meaning is known or probable on both sides 
is there any opposition between them. More- 
over, the comparison shows that the selection 
of the well-known symbols of the zodiac had 
not reached its completion when the know- 
ledge of the above list spread eastwards. In 
Nos. 2, 3, 5, 10, 12 only were they fixed. 

Another of the Chinese cycles is traceable to 
a Babylonian origin. The twelve ts’e, which 
mark the twelve places where the sun and 
moon come into conjunction, and are thus in 
some degree analogous to our signs of the 
zodiac, agree phonetically in nine cases out of 
twelve, and in a remarkable manner, with the 
non-Semitic readings of the Babylonian signs 
of the month. 


yv, a vase full. 


TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








PALI ‘‘ ASUROPA” AND ‘‘ ASULOPA” OF THE 
ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 
Dedham, Essex: Oct. 6, 1890. 

Dr. Grierson’s reference to the Asoka inscrip- 
tions (ACADEMY, October 14) is most acceptable. 
There is no doubt as to the connexion of the 
two words asuropa and dsulopa. The Dhauli 
det. ed. i. 10 reads—‘‘imehi cu jatehi no sam- 
patipajati isaya dsulopena nithuliyena,” &c., 
which Prof. Senart renders as follows: ‘‘ Mais 
il est des dispositions avec les quelles on ne 
réussit pas: ce sont l’envie, le manque de per- 
sévérance, la rudesse,’’ &ce. 

The nouns isd, dsulopa, nithuriya corre- 
spond to Pali issd, ‘‘ envy, ill-will,’ aswropa, 
“anger,” nitthuriya, ‘‘ harshness.” 

But ‘‘anger” is but one of the meanings 
attached to asuropa; it has also the sense of 
‘‘impatience,” “want of forbearance,” as in 
the following passage in Dhammasangani 1341: 
“Ya khanti khamanté adhivasanata acandittam 
anasuropo attamanati cittassa—ayam vuccati 
khanti.” Here anasuropa corresponds exactly 
to andsulopa in the Asoka inscription Dh. det. 
i, 12. 

The great difficulty is with the initial vowel. 
Should it be short or long? The shortening of 
an initial long vowel is uncommon in Pili, 
while the lengthening of a short one is not rare 
in the Asoka inscriptions. The form dswlopa 
does not settle the question as to the original 
form. A-suropa may have originally meant 
“lack of good nature,” i.e., ill-nature, bad 
temper, want of forbearance, where *swu-ropa 
=“ good-nature”’ would be opposed to *viropa, 
=“‘ill-nature.” (Cf. Sk. viripa, “‘ wicked, de- 
formity.” If dswropa be the true reading, the 
second element ropa may come from the root 
rup, ‘to break, pain,” which Pali possesses in 
the passive ruppati = rupyati. 

r. Kern’s ingenious emendation of rosa 
cannot, of course, stand before the reading 
furnished by the Pali texts. 

R. Morris, 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. 
LIX. Part II., No. 1, 1890. Supplement No. 
1. Proceedings January, February, and March, 
1890. These parts of the publications of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal contain a memoir on 
the gestation of some sharks and lays, by 
Alfred Alcock ; descriptions of seven new Indian 
Amphipods with figures, by G. M. Giles; a 
catalogue of the carabideous insects of the 
Oriental region, by E. T. Atkinson, extending 
to 126 closely printed pages; descriptions of 
the pupae of two Indian Nemeobid butterflies, 
by L. de Nicéville; a notice of a Bengali 
Brahmin, who obtained a high position in the 
Buddhist hierarchy in the eleventh century A.D., 
from whose writings we make the following 
extract : 


‘* Let kings punish, let learned men deride, and 
let relations forsake me, yet O father Jina, I cannot 
live a moment without thee—you are my father, 
mother, brother, sister; you are my fast friend in 
danger, O dear one, you are my lord, my preceptor 
who imparts to me knowledge, as sweet as nectar. 
You are my wealth, my enjoyment, my pleasure, 
my affluence, my greatness, my reputation, my 
knowledge and my life. You are my all, O all- 
knowing Buddha.”’ 


In meteorology there is a curious article on the 
occasional inversion of the temperature relations 
between the hills and plains of Northern India, 
by John Eliot. The last February number 
contains an elaborate anniversary address by 
the President, Col. J. Waterhouse, extending to 
80 pages. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Sir LEPEL GRrirrin presided, at the German 
Athenaeum, on Monday, October 6, over a 
meeting of promoters of the International 
Congress of Orientalists to be held in London 
in September, 1891. Among the foreign 
delegates present were Prof. Jules Oppert and 
Dr. Nordau, who addressed the meeting on 
behalf of the French members, assuring it of 
their cordial support. Similar promises of co- 
operation were given on behalf of the German 
members by Prof. Carl Abel, who had come 
over specially to represent the growing feeling 
among German orientalists in favour of the 
London congress. The following names were 
then added to the committee, as a result of 
letters circulated among the signatories: As 
president, Sir Patrick Colquhoun; as vice- 
— => Sir Lepel Griffin, Sir James Red- 
ouse, Sir F. Richard Burton, Dr. W. H. 
Bellew, and Dr. G. W. Leitner; and as mem- 
bers of committee, Mr. H. C. Stephens, Mr. 
Howorth, Col. R. Poore, Col. Fishwick, Gen. 
Forlong, Dr. Adler, Dr. Phéné, Dr. A. Cates, 
Dr. H. Baynes, Prof. Platt, Prof. Whitehouse, 
Prof. Jones, Prof. Marshall, Prof. T. Whitton- 
Davis, Prof. Evans, Mr. Stuart Glennie, Mr. 
Israel Davies, Mr. W. Irvine, Mr. H. H. 
Risley, and Rai B. K. Lahiri. Dr. G. R. Bade- 
noch, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Prof. C. Abel, and 
Mr. W. Fooks were appointed to assist Dr. 
Leitner, the organising secretary. The sec- 
tional committees were then appointed, and the 
adhesions of several governments and of 
academies and learned societies were reported. 
The number of signatories has now reached 350, 
or forty more than at the London congress of 
1874; twenty-four countries are represented. 


Part II. of the 7'ransactions of the Philo- 
logical Society for 1889-90 (Kegan Paul & 
Co.) prints several papers recently read before 
the society. Among them are two by Prof. 
Skeat: one dealing with English words of 
West Indian origin, and incidentally giving 
some curious information about the Mexican 
language ; the other being a further instalment 





of corrections and supplements to his English 
Etymological Dictionary. The most important 
English words derived from Mexican are chilli, 
chocolate, cacao (cocoa), jalap, and tomato. 
This last is tomatl in Mexican, and tomate in 
Spanish, the final o in English being apparently 
due to a preconceived idea that Spanish words 
ought to end thus. Mr. E. RK. Wharton’s 
‘**Loan-words in Latin” should be studied by 
those who may find themselves unable to accept 
the authoritative results presented in his Htyma 
Latina. His statistics are very interesting. 
Finally, nearly two-thirds of this Part consists 
of an Appendix, containing Dr. Leon Kellner’s 
Introduction to Caxton’s Blanchardyn and 
Eglantine for the Early English Text Society, 
in which he treats exhaustively of Caxton’s 
syntax and arrangement of words. Incidentally, 
the Viennese scholar defends Caxton from the 
charge of being only a servile translator. 








FINE ART. 
BURMESE COINAGE AND CURRENCY. 


Simla: Sept. 3, 1890. 

I FOUND, soon after my arrival in Upper 
Burma about four years ago, that great interest 
attached to the coinage and currency of the 
country, as no coinage, properly so-called, had 
existed before 1861. I was therefore living 
among a people of considerable civilisation 
who had but recently been introduced to the 
use of coins, who must consequently be 
familiar with methods of barter and trade 
without a coinage, and among whom must 
be many relics of pre-coinage days. My 
official duties were many and engrossing, and 
I had very little leisure to devote to coin 
collecting or to the study of local customs; but 
I was so fortunate as to gather specimens of 
currency sufficient in number and complete 
enough to illustrate what may be called the 
whole evolution of coinage. These are just 
now deposited for safety inthe Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, and await detailed examination 
and description, which I regret that continued 
pressure of official work prevents my 
undertaking at present. As, however, I believe 
the collection illustrates facts of exceptional 
interest to numismatists, it has occurred to me 
that a cursory description thereof may be of 
value to many readers of the ACADEMY. I say 
that the description will be of value because, so 
far as I know, the collection enables us to study 
for the first time the currency of a nation im- 
mediately before and immediately after the 
introduction of a system of regular coinage. 

The Burmese coinage was introduced by King 
Mindén, the father of King Thibaw whom we 
deposed, about 1861, although some of his coins 
—after a fashion which I have noticed elsewhere 
as being common in India, and which has been 
noticed also in the coinage of Bulgaria—bear 
date 1852, which was the year of his accession. 
Previous to this the only ‘‘ coins” of Burma— 
excluding, of course, Arakan and Pegu—that I 
have heard of are the mysterious ‘‘fish coin” 
of 1781, and the tokens brought to Calcutta by 
Cox in 1796. Sir Arthur Phayre had seen one of 
the former, and took itto be a token to be buried 
in the foundation chamber of a pagoda; but I 
have two more, found in Mandalay, which 
makes me think they are real coins of King 
Bodawphaga. The latter were avowedl 
sacred tokens. The argument, therefore, is 
that any Burman resident in Upper Burma who 
is, say, over forty years of age must have in 
his or her (for the women are the principal 
hucksters) youth habitually dealt in an un- 
coined currency. 

This uncoined currency my specimens prove 
to have been: 

(1) Lumps of metal whose fineness could 
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only be known by actual rough assay or by 
appearance. 

(2) Lumps of metal whose fineness, but not 
weight, was attested by a stamp or mark. 

(3) Irregular tokens. 

Assay was, and is still, carried on by recog- 
nised jewellers and assay masters in the usual 
Indian style with wax and touchstone, and by 
comparing the touch with that of pieces of 
recognised or ascertained standard. Value is 
estimated by reference to silver standards, i.e. 
a piece of gold or copper is said to weigh so 
many rupees and annas (strictly tickals and 
mis, or tenths of a tickal), and its value is 
found by simple multiplication, with a deduc- 
tion for alloy, or by division, as the case may 
be. A year ago at Mandalay gold was from 
29 to 32 times the value of silver, a fact worth 
noting on its own account. 

However, for ordinary business purposes the 
main test for fineness was appearance, for it is 
not so difficult to tell fineness by apprarance as 
it would seem prima facie. There are several 
methods of extracting silver from the ore, and 
each method leaves its own mark on the pro- 
ducts ; and I found that after a while I could 
detect the quality of certain classes of silver 
myself without a reference to assay. Long 
practice makes dealers adepts in testing silver, 
worn or unworn, at sight; and I found that 
most of the old ‘‘ bazaar’? women could do so 
at once with fair accuracy. But, owing to the 
introduction, first of King Mindoén’s coins, and 
now of the British, this kind of practical 
knowledge is rapidly disappearing. The art of 
testing weight by handling is still, however, 
common among the young and old of both 
sexes, 

Lumps of metal stamped to show fineness, 
but not weight, were in more or less common 
use. They were all, so far as I know, of 
foreign origin—-either Chinese, Siamese, or 
Sinhalese. 

The irregular tokens above spoken of were 
lumps of metal made into certain forms and 
used as coins, though never intended for that 
purpose. Anything answers for currency to 
the petty dealer in an Upper Burma bazaar, 
provided she knows thatit is of truemetal and 
has a value by weight. I have had a copper 
button and a copper seal (Burmese) tendered to 
me in all good faith in payment of petty bazaar 
fees by Burmese women. 

In using lumps of metal of indefinite size as 
currency the practice was, as in China, to chop 
off the required weight from the lump and to 
tender the chip in exchange for the article 
wanted. In out-of-the-way places some dealers 
still keep a hammer and chisel for the purpose, 
and others either go to the local jeweller or assay- 
master and get the lump chipped off for them, 
or borrow his hammer and chisel and do the 
needful themselves. 

If we may define a coin as a lump of metal 
stamped with recognised marks to indicate 
fineness and weight—i.c., exchange value—my 
collection exhibits a complete history of the 
evolution of coinage : 

(1) The mere lump of metal whose fineness 
can only be tested by actual assay or outward 
appearance, and its weight only by actual 
weighment. 

(2) The lump of metal whose fineness is 
attested by a mark stamped thereon, but whose 
weight can only be ascertained by actual 
weighment. 

(3) The token whose appearance and apparent 
weight gives it an lens value without 
further test. 

(+) The coin stamped by marks to indicate 
weight and fineness—i.e., exchange value. 

(5) Coin of the realm, or coin stamped with 
those marks which give it a forced currency 
within the realm and make it the legal medium 
of exchange. 








The raw lump currency of Upper Burma 
consisted of gold, silver, and lead; but not of 
copper, so far as I know, as that metal is not, 
I believe, to be found in the country. 

The purest recognised silver is called Shan 
baw, or pure silver (baw) from the Shan 
country. It is also known, on account of its 
appearance, as chaubinbauk baw and Khayibat 
ngwé. There is silver known as Burmese baw, 
and the process of extraction would appear to 
be the same in both cases. The second quality 
of silver is called dain, running to about 89 to 
93 per cent. of baw. It is known by the marks 
of striation on its surface. Nywélén and 
Mainyén-ngwé, the latter a Shan silver, both 
known by their appearance, are said to be 
equal to dain in fineness. The third quality is 
called ywetn?, about 85 per cent. of baw, and is 
interesting as having been the standard of 
silver when the Burmese court was at Ava. 
Thakhwd, of about the same fineness, is used in 
Bhamo chiefly, and is said to be extracted by 
the Chinese across the border. It is readily 
known by its spongy appearance. 

I have other specimens of alloyed silver, with 
local names signifying the amount of alloy 
contained in the lump. There is a large 
number of recognised alloyed standards. The 
Taungwin Mingyi, second minister to the 
late king, give me a list of twenty 
from memory, but the ordinary traders 
recognise only about eight. These are 973 per 
cent., 95 per cent., 92} per cent., 90 per cent., 
874 per cent., 85 per cent., 83 per cent., and 
80 per cent., of baw, which is itself not quite 
pure silver according to the Calcutta mint 
standard. My specimensare sengdjatkée, a name 
which means “‘ fifteen rupees alloy” (in Rs. 100 
of standard silver). Asékké similarly means 
‘one greater alloy.” Both these are known 
by appearance; but a third specimen, /ézegé, 
meaning “ forty (rupees) alloy,” I had to have 
tested by rough assay before an opinion was 
given. 

My raw gold specimens are khayitbatké, or 
pure gold, and mdéjé, i.e., half gold, because it 
contains 50 per cent. of valueless alloy. I was, 
however, so fortunate as to procure the set of 
gold standards or touch needles of a bankrupt 
jeweller which show ten standards, viz., 96 per 
cent., 95 per cent., 90 per cent., 85 per cent., 
80 per cent., 75 per cent., 70 per cent., 65 per 
cent., 60 per cent., and 50 per cent. The 
Burmese reckon all fineness or touch in terms of 
the rupee (or tickal), and it is interesting to 
note that English silver is called chauhmiye 
(6 annas alloy in Rs. 10), or 94 per cent. of baw. 

Lead currencey, well known in Lower Burma, 
is simply called ‘héyé, or lump lead. I have 
two specimens: one which had been in the 
possession of an old woman for forty years, and 
one which has a hammer and chisel attached 
for cutting up. 

Of the lumps stamped for fineness only, I 
have but one specimen, and that isa piece of 
Myinké silver, which is nothing but the well- 
known “‘sycee” of former commerce and the 
old books. It is rare in Burma now, and I only 
aa 8 my specimen on the last day I was in 

andalay, where I stayed three years. It used 
to be, however, a standing ‘‘product” of 
Upper Burma, and until twenty years ago, at 
any rate, the only currency in Bhamo, where 
our political agents were paid in it. ‘‘Sycee” 
is a bank issue of China, and is stamped with 
the name and designation of the issuing bank, 
much in the fashion of a bank note. With it 
ro | be compared the ‘‘ book” money of Persia 
and Ceylon, specimens of which are still fairly 
common in Western Indian bazaars. 

The irregualar tokens alone mentioned are 
very interesting. First comes chilén or chau- 
binbauk, the well-known Shan shell-money. 
These are on the border-land between real 
tokens and lumps of metal marked for fineness, 


as their shape proves the latter. They are not 
manufactured, but are the resultof the natural 
efflorescence of silver under certain methods of 
extraction. They are necessarily pure, and 
weight is tested by handling, so they pass for 
tokens. In some of my silver specimens 
efflorescence in this form is to be seen adhering 
to the silver from which it springs. The chief 
use of these silver shells was as customary 
ents from the Shan chiefs to the Burmese 

ing. Likeall Shan silver, they contain about 
6 per cent. of gold, and in some of the specimens 
salts of gold are clearly visible on the under 
surface. 

Next come majtzis, or tamarind seeds, in gold 
and silver. Burmese children, especially little 
girls, are very fond of a game which consists in 
throwing a tamarind seed into the air with one 
hand and seeing how many more can be picked 
up by the same hand before it falls and is 
caught. The royal children used those made of 
gold and silver, and King Mindon used signifi- 
cantly to impress upon the little princesses the 
importance of keeping those that he gave them 
against a rainy day. They have now been 
mostly sold or melted down, and are already 
exceedingly rare. They are tokens, owing to 
their weight and fineness being assumed; and 
when, as subsequently happened, the majizis 
assumed a uniform and conventional shape, size, 
and fineness, we are brought to a point very 
near the true coin. 

Tan-théng, or Shan majizis, used as customary 
gifts like the chilén, are still nearer the true 
coin, as they are conventionally stamped. I 
suspect, however, that the influence of the 
Siamese tickal is to be seen here. 

I have already alluded to the fact that a 
copper button and a copper Burmese seal were 
tendered to meas currency, because both answered 
roughly to a piece of British currency. These 
were looked on as true tokens; but I have a 
third specimen in the shape of a British quarter- 
anna of 1887 with the obverse filed smooth. 
It was tendered as a pice in payment of a ferry 
fee. Here there may have been swindling on 
the part of the person who filed the coin, but 
the bona fides of the old woman who tendered 
it was never questioned. In her eyes it was 
currency because it was copper and weighed a 
pice or thereabouts. 

Although the coin stamped to indicate weight 
and fineness comes before the regular coin of 
the realm, in the order of evolution, it will be 
more convenient to treat the Burmese specimens 
in the reverse order, because the former were 
imitations of the latter. This I will do in my 
next letter. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
EARLY IRISH ART. 
Bardwell Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds : 
October 2, 1890. 

The following letter, just received by me 
from Miss Stokes, is, I am sure, worthy of 
publication in the columns of the ACADEMY. 

F, E. WARREN. 
“Carrig Breac, Howth: September 23, 1890. 
© Dear Mr. Warnen,— 

‘‘ T read your note in the Acavemy [September 
20, p. 253] with much interest, and should have 
written at once to you on the subject, but that I 
had no copy of the ‘ Handbook’ referred to in the 
house until to-day. But I am sorry to say that I 
cannot agree with your theory of the meaning of 
this design any more than I now agree with my 
own hasty suggestion that it ‘may be held to 
signify a flower.’ 

‘* T now believe it is intended for a star—but a 





star in the heart of which burns the monogram of 
| Christ xrr, the 1 being horizontal. Another 
| variety omits the horizontal 1. 
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‘‘T found this sign at Bobio in the Apennines on 
the tomb of Bishop Cummian, a.p. 740; and 
looking into Le Blant’s Gaulish Inscriptions, I 
find it constantly on Christian tombstones of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. It is called by 
Remondini and by Le Blant ‘the monogram of 
Christ in form of a wheel.’ : 

‘This star is sculptured on several sarcophagi 
in Provence, on which the Nativity is represented 
appearing above the figure of the Virgin. It 
affects the wheel form, that is, the six or eight 
rays being enclosed in a circle; but it varies from 
other stars found in other scenes than the 
Nativity, the distinctive mark being the perpen- 
dicular central line. This variety, as Le Blant 
tells us (Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule, vol. 1., 
p. 27), is explained by a fresco painting of the 
Nativity of the Saviour in the cemetery of St. 
Cyriacus at Rome. Here one of the Magi raising 
his finger to heaven points to the Chi-Rho 
monogram as it were taking the place of a star. 
The wheel on the sarcophagi represents the 
cypher of the Saviour, ‘the morning star’ of the 
Book of Revelation (xxii. 16). I may add that, 
unless my memory deceives me, this initial N in 
the Book of Kells belongs to the text, ‘ Nativitas 
Christi.’ 

** T remain, 
** Yours truly, 
** MarGanreT Sroxes.”’ 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE new volume of the Magazine of Art, which 
commences with the November number, will be 
printed with new type on new paper. Two 
series of articles are promised: ‘Great Pic- 
turesque and Historical Houses of England,” 
beginning with Warwick Castle, illustrated by 
Mr. John Fulleylove; and ‘Collections of 
Modern Pictures in England,” beginning with 
that of Lord Armstrong. Mr. Spielmann, the 
editor, will himself write on the portraits of 
Mr. Ruskin; and Mr. Theodore Watts on the 
portraits of Tennyson. Among other features 
in the programme for the coming year are— 
‘*Tiluminated MSS.,” by Mr. William Morris ; 
‘‘ Drawing,” by Mr. Holman Hunt; ‘ Minia- 
ture Painting in England,” by Dr. Lumsden 
Propert; and ‘‘ Book Illustration,” by Mr. 
William Black and Mr. Harry Furniss. The 
frontispiece to the November number will be 
an etching by Mr. James Dobie, after Mr. 
G. F. Watts’s ‘‘ Fata Morgana.” 


Mr. GEORGE GLAZEBROOK, of Oak Hill Park, 
Liverpool, has just issued, in a limited edition 
for private circulation, a little volume that will 
have interest for students of heraldry, and 
especially for those attracted by the artistic 
aspects of heraldry as a branch of decorative 
art. The bookis entitled 7'he Dates of Variously 
Shaped Shields, with Coincident «Dates and 
Examples; and it may be regarded as a careful 
and successful ‘‘ attempt to classify and date the 
various shapes found in _ heraldic shields, 
principally in England.” Among the numerous 
illustrations the student will find a good deal 
that is new and curious. 


Mr. GLAZEBROOK also contemplates the 
publication of a more extensive heraldic work, 
a Corpus Sigillorum, to bring together in one 
view a large number of English seals, averag- 
ing fifty selected and characteristic examples 
in each century from the eleventh to the 
seventeenth, arranged in order of date, which 
would illustrate, in one view, the progress of 
the art of seal-engraving in our country. Mr. 
Glazebrook has already formed, for his own 
use, the collection of examples from which the 
illustrations of his proposed book would be 
taken ; and when a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers have sent in their names the work will 


be proceeded with. Such a book would be an | 
interesting and valuable one; yet we cannot | 


but hope that within a measurable period a 
still more comprehensive work on the same sub- 
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ject may be undertaken, one that would do for 
the seals of England what the two volumes of 
the late Henry Laing did so excellently for 
those of the sister country. 


WE greatly regret to notice the death of that 
veteran collector and eminent art student and art 
patron, Mr. James Anderson Rose. Mr. Ander- 
son Rose, a solicitor by profession—and solicitor 
to the Standard newspaper—was one of the few 
men who, as collectors, have the initiative and 
the courage to think for themselves. He began 
to collect a great many years ago. He was one 
of the first people to see merit in the drawings 
of F. Sandys and in the etchings and drypoints 
of Whistler. Sandys, we believe, made a very 
remarkable portrait of the mother of Mr. 
Anderson Rose, a lady of singular dignity of 
mien and presence; while of Mr. Whistler’s 
etchings—of those fine ones especially which 
were executed now between thirty and forty 
years ago—Mr. Anderson Rose formed a collec- 
tion which was perhaps quite the most notable 
of its period. Of the noble etchings of Méryon 
—now admitted to be classic—Mr. Anderson 
Rose possessed a few examples; but in the bulk 
of his collection, representative of contemporary 
and past engraving, these were indeed but 
asa drop in the bucket. For when, about a 
dozen years ago, Mr. Anderson Rose decided 
de se défaire of the greater portion of his prints, 
it was found that it would take Messrs. Sotheby 
something like a fortnight’s steady selling to 
dispose of them. They passed under the 
hammer ; but no sooner had they been dispersed 
than Mr. Rose—with the true instinct of a 
collector—began to accumulate once more. 
How much he leaves behind him is at the 
present moment difficult to say; but it is certain 
that his house, on Wandsworth Common, was 
crowded with pictures, prints, drawings, and 
books. Books even blocked the staircase. None 
could be kinder, more generous, or more en- 
couraging to the young artist than Mr. Ander- 
son Rose. Associated to some extent in his 
early days with the English Pre-Raphaelites, 
he was—as even his interest in one or two of 
the names that we have mentioned will have 
convinced the reader—much too broad and 
independent to be identified with any sect. 








THE STAGE. 


CONSERVATOIRE AND THE 
FRANCAIS. 

Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE — who has now, 
however, returned from the continent—writes 
to us from Paris:—‘*‘ What one must speak of 
frankly as the absolute failure of young Mdlle. 
Moreno at the first of her débits at the Théatre 
Frangais brings up again a subject of interest 
and importance—that of the relations existing 
between the Conservatoire and the leading 
subsidised theatre. To Mdlle. Moreno there 
had fallen at the Conservatoire the unusual 
good fortune of having been chosen as the 
recipient of the very highest prizes, alike in 
tragedy and in comedy ; and that the choice was 
ill-deserved no one has asserted. To receive 
either of these two distinctions—as the rule at 
present is—would have been enough to open 
the doors of the Théatre Francais to the 
student so honoured. The receipt of both of 
them, while it could hardly make more certain 
the appearance of the actress at the first 
national theatre, did naturally increase the 
expectation of the public; and a first night 
that had been timed elsewhere for the same 
date was actually put off in order that as much 
of ‘‘tout Paris” as can be got together at the 
end of September might assist, with uninter- 
rupted thought, at Mdlle Moreno’s débit. On 


THE 


such an occasion the actress is free to select her 
own part, and Mdlle. Moreno’s choice fell upon 
the part of the Queen in Hugo’s “ Ruy Blas.” 











On the eventful night a singularly patient 
audience waited through act after act for effects 
that did not come, and for the display of a 
talent of which there was hardly a trace. The 
actress was nervous—that may be taken for 
granted. But that was not all. The quality 
of her voice, the nature of her figure and facial 
expression, her obvious incapacity for that 
abandonment which, in one of its episodes, the 
réle demands—all these gradually convinced 
the company, from gallery to orchestra, that 
Mdlle. Moreno had chosen her character with 
very little judgment. The young lady was 
forgiven, in virtue of the genuineness of her 
effort, and in virtue, too, of her past at the 
Conservatoire ; and the second débiéit—for which 
a comedy part will, of course, be chosen—was 
looked forward to charitably, or, perhaps, even 
with hopefulness, For the Yady is intelligent, 
has a measure of piquancy and incisiveness ; and 
it is utterly impossible that her honours at the 
Conservatoire can have been bestowed upon her 
for nothing. I am concerned with her, how- 
ever, very little for her own sake. I regard her 
as a text from which it is desirable to hold 
forth, in exposition of the fact that every 
arrangement of the Théatre Frangais is not 
quite so perfect as the superior person in 
England invariably assumes that it is. For the 
case of Mdlle. Moreno is only an extreme one. 
Over and over again the same thing happens in 
a modified form—student and public suffer 
together, owing to the unripe though promising 
student having been pitchforked suddenly from 
a first-rate school on to the boards and into the 
company of the first, and the most learned, and 
the most accomplished theatre of the day. 
There is, of course, a natural curiosity to see 
the young men and women to whom, at a 
national training institution, the highest 
honours have fallen; but the Frangais is able, 
after all, to dispense with this element of 
attractiveness. It could leave the winners of 
first prizes to the Odéon, which already gets 
the services of the winners of the second. Nor 
would such a change tell at all in the long run 
against the chances of the younger performers. 
It would rather be the other way. The com- 
pany at the Odéon is essentially moveable ; 
that at the Francais is more or less permanent. 
As it is even now, the winner of the second 
prize is not seldom more fortunately placed 
at the second theatre. There fewer people are 
in front of him, or of her ; and the débit once 
over, with its exceptional and not-to-be- 
repeated opportunities for the choice of parts, 
the beginner does not find himself continually 
crowded out of everything that has the least 
promise in it, through the circumstance that 
everything is claimed by a more established 
artist in a similar emploi. At the Francais, 
when even a successful débit is once over, the 
young player is terribly apt to be kept idle and 
invisible for months or years, or, if visible, to 
be visible only while a door opens and a letter is 
handed in. e interests of art would seem, I 
think, to demand that the first connexion 
between the Conservatoire and the Francais 
shall be less close and immediate, only that 
some later one shall be more prolonged and 
more fruitful.” 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 








In Two Volumes Svo, £3 13s. 6d. 


THE GENESIS of the UNITED STATES. A 


Narrative of the Movement in England, 1605—1616, which resulted in the Plantation of 
North America by Englishmen, disclosing the Contest between England and Spain for 
the Possession of the Soil now occupied by the United States of America. The whole set 
forth through a series of Historical Manuscripts now first printed, together with a re- 
issue of Rare Contemporaneous Tracts, accompanied by Bibliographical Memoranda, 
Notes, Plans, and Portraits, and a Comprehensive Biographical Index. C ‘ollected, 
Arranged, and Edited by ALEXANDER EROWN, Member of the Virginia Historical 
Society and of the American Historical Association, Fellow of the Royal Historical 


Society. [In the press. 





THE SALON of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


Letters and Journals, With Drawings and Studies by the youthful —, , 
n the press. 


MEMORIALS of the DE QUINCEY FAMILY. 


With Letters and other Records here first published. Edited by ALEXANDER H- 
JAPP. 








{In the press. 


THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Edited by ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 
Volume I. 


ADDITIONAL SUSPIRIA, and other Essays. 


{In the press. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by CHARLES G. LELAND. 
Volume I. 


PICTURES of TRAVEL. [Un the press. 
THE LIFE of HENRIK IBSEN. By Henrik 


JAEGER. Translated by CLARA BELL, with Verse done into English by EDMUND 
GOSSE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











[ Ready. 





THE LABOUR MOVEMENT in AMERICA. By 


RICHARD T. ELY, Pu.D., Associate in Political Economy, Johns Hopkins University. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Ready. 
MANCHESTER EXAMINER AND TIMES.—* It may be said without hesitation, that it 


is the most complete history of the labour movements in the United States which has 


ared, and that it will be read with very considerable interest by all who are concerned in 


\p 
industrial questions in this country.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Both interesting and valuable.” 


GIRLS and WOMEN. By E. Chester. A Book 


for Girls. Thoroughly readable, wise, and judicious. 1 vol.,crown 8vo. [J» the press. 


THE GENTLE ART of MAKING ENEMIES. 


As Pleasingly Exemplified in many Instances, wherein the Serious Ones of this Earth, 
Carefully Exasperated, have been Prettily Spurred on to Indiscretion and Unseemliness, 
while Overcome by an Undue Sense of Right. By J. MCNEIL WHISTLER. In 1 vol., 
pott 4to, 10s. 6d. [Ready. 


; PL ‘NCH, June 21.—‘‘ The book in itself, in its binding, print, and arrangement, is a work 
of art.’’ 


PUNCH, June 28.—‘A work of rare humour, a thing of beauty, and a joy for now and ever.” 


HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 


In 1 Vol., Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL of ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, 


COPPER, and LEAD ORES. By WALTER LEE BROWN, B.Sc. Revised, 
Corrected, and Considerably Enlarged, with a Chapter on “THE ASSAYING OF 
FUEL, &c.,”? by A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.8. 


In 1 Vol., Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 


THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of GASES. 


By ARTHUR L. KIMBALL (of the Johns Hopkins University). 
In 1 Vol., Crown 8vo, Tilustrated 5s 


HEAT as a FORM of ENERGY. By Professor 


R. H. THURSTON, of Cornell University. [In December. 











[Ready. 


(In November. 





Now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


COME FORTH! By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


and HERBERT D. WARD, Authors of ‘The Master of the Magicians.” 1 vols 
imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—* My, and Mrs. Ward have produced a fifth Gospel...... We have 
no hesitation in prophesying a wide popularity for this Gospel. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ ‘Come Forth!’ is the story of the raising of Lazarus, amplified into a 
romantic love story...... A vivid conception of the historical nature of the Scriptural characters. 
an adequate knowledge of the archaeology of the subject, and a reverence for the theme are all 
unobtrusively ey » in the book, which, for the rest, has a high imaginative power. So far 


from being dull or obviously{didactic, the story has a simple, forthright dramatic interest, such 
as is seldom attained.” 


THE MASTER of the MAGICIANS. By 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT D. WARD. In 1 vol., imperial 
16mo, 7s. 6d, 


ATHENAEUM.—“The Court of Babylon, under Nebuchadnezzar, has provided ample : 
material for a thrilling story. There is an admirable description of a lion hunt, and other in- 
cidents worthy of Mr. Rider oayeed ; but the human interest grows with the story, and it is - 
with regret that the reader takes leave of Daniel..... The Hebrew prince and prophet is here: 
represented in his youth as full of personal attractions, of great courage and physical ey: . 
The purity of his life, and the stoicism of his concealed love, only heightened by the pathetically / 
human touch of the last scene, are sufficient reminders that it is the man of God who walks: 
alone and upright through the dissolute Court of Babylon.” 


THE BONDMAN: a New Saga. By Hall Caine. 


Popular Edition. In 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


, Mr. GLADSTONE says: “‘ The Bondman’ is a work ‘of which I recognise the freshness;, 
vigour, and sustained interest no less than its integrity of aim.” 











IN the VALLEY : a Novel. By Harold Frederic.. 


In 3 vols. Mlustrated. 
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THE MOMENT AFTER: a Tale of the Unseen, 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—* Great power and vigorous Eng‘ish,” 
ATHENAEUM.—* Should be real—in daylight.” 
OBSERV ER,—* A clever tour de force.” 


A MARKED MAN: Some Episodes in his Life. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 83 vols. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, —* A most powerful and thrilling novel......cught to be a great 
success.” 


SPEAKE!,.— Among the works of fiction which have app2ared this year ‘ A Marked Man’ 
stands very high.” 





THE DOMINANT SEVENTH: a Musical Story. 
By KATE ELIZABETH CLARK. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


OBSERVER.—* Original, and displays an amount of cultivation considerably above the 
average.’ 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Each volume 2s. 6d. in paper; 3s, 6d. in cloth. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By Emil Franzos, Author 


of “ For the Right.” 








PIERRE and JEAN. By Guy de Maupassant. 


So far as my judgment goes, a faultless production.”—Henny James. 
ATHENAEUM,.—* Ranks amongst the best gems of modern French fiction,’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—* §o fine and faultless, so perfectly balanced, so steadily pro- 
gressive, so clear, and simple, and satisfying. It is admirable from beginning to end.” 


? +a, Y TIMES.—* Delightfully fresh and breezy in tone, and as pure as heart could 
wish, 


IN GOD'S WAY. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 


LACADEMY,—* The most masterly work by the famous Norwegian novelist.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The English reader could desire no better introduction to con- 
temporary foreign fiction than this notable novel.’ 


WORK WHILE YE HAVE the LIGHT. By 


Count TOLSTOI, [Ready Oct. 20. 


FANTASY. By Matilda Serao. 


| Ready in November, 





Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANY, 21, Beproxp Srrzer, $.W. 
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Just published, in post 8vo, price 9s. 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 
BEING THE FIRST EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY GIFFORD LECTURES. 
By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. (Edin.). 





Eprvpurcu: T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Srreer. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CU. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 232, price 7s. 6d. 


ZENO. By a Lady. 


PARKER & CO., Oxrorp; and 6, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 








A New Quarterly Magazine of Philosophy, Religion, Science, & Sociology. 


THE MONIST. 


Published by THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., Chicago. 








Contents of the First Number (Now ready). 

1.—MR. A. R. WALLACE on PHYSIOLOGICAL SELECTION. 

| By Prof. Gro. J. Romangs, LL.D., F.R.S. 
2.—ON the IMMORTALITY of INFUSORIA un ann ona nave By Aurrep Bryer. 
3.—ON the MATERIAL RELATIONS of SEX in HUMAN SOCIETY... By Prof. E. D. Coreg. 
4.—THE ANALYSIS of the SENSATIONS ... By Prof. Ernst Macu. 
5.—THE ORIGIN of MIND By Dr. Pavi Canvs. 
6.—THE MAGIC MIRROR... aa oe _— By Max Dessorx. 
7.—THE PSYCHOLOGY of HARALD HOFFDING... By W. M. Saturer. 
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This Magazine, the first number of which appears on October 1, 1890, will be devoted to the 
establishment and illustration of the principles of Monism in Philosophy, Exact Science, Religion, and 
Sociology. So far as the fulfilment of its aim will allow, it will bear a popular character, publishing 
articles of general interest as well as those of a purely special nature. 

Each number will contain letters or reviews from eminent European thinkers concerning the present 
state of Philosophy and Science in their respective countries, and criticisms of recent publications in the 
special departments with which Zhe Monist is concerned. 

Contributions and articles will appear in subsequent numbers from the pens of Prof. Joseru Lz 
Contr, Prof. W. James, Prof. Ernst HAECKEL, Cuan tes 8. Perrce, Prof. Max Miiirr, C. Lomsroso, 
Prof. F. Jopr, Lucien Arreat, Prof. Hanaty Hérrpine, and many others. 


SINGLE NUMBERS, FIFTY CENTS. 
TERMS or Sunscrivtion: $2.00 a year, postpaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico ; to foreign countries ‘in the Postal Union, $2.25; single numbers, 60 cents ; postpaid to New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, and Tasmania, $2.50 a year. 


Yor $1.00 a year extra, the publishers offer to send the separate copies of the Magazine tastefully 
bound in cloth with gold lettering. 


Lonpoy: MESSRS. WATTS & CO., 17, Jonnson’s Court, Freer Srreer, E.C. 








THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. 1V. No.8. OCTOBER. 1s. 6d. 
Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 138. 6d., post free. 
CoytTents, 
HORATIANA, KELLER’S THREE CLASSES of MSS. J. Gow. 
NOTES on LATIN POETS. A. F. Hovsmay. 
LATIN AORIST SUBJUNCTIVE. F, A. KIRKPATRICK, 
A PECULIARITY in the ESCURIAL MS, of NONIUS. W. M. 





MARINE BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Now ready, 4to, 150 pp., 18 Plates. 


A TREATISE on the COMMON SOLE. 
By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S.E., 


Late Fellow of University College, Oxford; Naturalist to the 
Association. 


Price to Members, 20s., to Non-members, 25s. 





Linpsay. ° 
APPARATUS CRITICU ’ . a aaa From the Director, M. B. A. Laboratory, Plymouth; and 
DEORUM, PglCUS ad CICERONIS LIBROS de NATURA through ail Booksellers. ’ ° 


NOTES on TUCKER'S SUPPLICES. W. Heapiam. 
SHORTER NOTICES. 
NOTES. 
ARCHAEOLOGY, 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Davin Nett, 270, 271, Strand, 
YU 
A NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 
or Wholesal i o : 

Chartered ‘Accountant. y ~ By | sean ~~ sea 


G. Beit & Sons, York Street, W.C.; and the Av 38. ©! 
’ lene, Wick the Avruor, 33, Chaneery 








DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
‘* Marked by those qualities of earnestness and thoughtful- 
ness that have given Dr. Maclaren his place amongst the 
preachers of the day.””—Manchester Guardian, 


Loxpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 ANv 22, Furniva. Srreet, EC. ;- 
And all Booksellers, 





SPENCER BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


With Illustrations by Laslett J. Pott. 
Messrs. Goupil & Co. 


DAW N. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “The Witch’s Head,” ‘ Allan’s Wife,” 
“Mr. Meeson’s Will,” &c. 





Reproduced by 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A BORN COQUETTE. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 
Author of ‘‘Phyllis,” ‘‘ The Duchess,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
At all Booksellers and Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“THE SIGN OF FOUR.” 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, \ 


Author of “The Firm of Girdlestone,” “The Captain of 
the Polestar,” &c. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “DARBY AND JOAN.” 
Crown 8vo, stiff cover, price 1s. 


EDELWEISS: a Romance. 
By RITA. 
Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” “ Corinna,” &c. 


Lonpon : SPENCER BLACKETT, 
35, Sr. Brive Srrzet, E.C. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 








ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the JovurnaL the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 

Current Torics.—LeEADING ARTICLES—RECENT 
Decisions—CasEs OF THE WEEK—CASES BEFORE 
THE Bankruptcy ReGistrArs—So.icirors’ CasEs— 
OrvERS—GENERAL CoRRESPON- , 
DENCE—CovurTs—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION— 
APPOINTMENTS AND OsiITUARY—SOCIETIES AND 


Reviews—NEw 


INSTITUTIONS. 


A Careful Summary is given of all the Lega. 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 

paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. | 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 

Single Number, 1s. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 

any date. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. VittERs. 








OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. : 
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THEATRES. 


fee as? 8. 
py Ra yy 
berg, Rignold, Dalton, Bassett = East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, and Mary 
en at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.45. THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 
ed, at 8.15, by MAN PROPOSES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9, NERVES. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A BAD PENNY. 


G AILETY THEATRE. 
I Lessee and Manager, Mr. Grorce Epwanrpes. 
This Evening, at 8.15, 

CARMEN UP TO DATA. 

Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, G. T. Minshull, Haslem, Mills, and 
Arthur Williams ; Mesdames Florence St. John, J. Dawson, 
M. Jones, K. Barry, F. Levey, M. Wilmot, E. Greville, 
A. Gilbert, Flo Henderson, Hobson, Massey, Wixon, Hamer, 
Robina, Ross, Mildren, and Letty Lind. 


ARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
This Evening, at 8.50, A P. OF SPECTACLES. 

Messrs. John Hare, C. Groves, R. Cathcart, 8. Brough. 
C. Dodsworth, and R. Harding; Mesdames Webster, F. 
Hunter, and Kate Rorke. 

Preceded, at 8, by DREAM FACES. 


COURT THEATRE. 
Proprietors, Mrs. Joun Woop, and Mr. A. CuupLeicn. 

Will reopen on SATURDAY NEXT, October 11, at 

8 o’clock, with THE CABINET MINISTER, by A. W. 


Pinero. 
THEATRE 























LOBE 


Under the direction of Mr. Grorcr Pacer. 
To-night at 8 o’clock, a Melodramatic re entitled 
THE BLACK ROVER. 
Written and composed by LuscomBr SEARELLE. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum-Trer. 
Every Evening at 8.40, Mr. Grundy’s successful play, 
A VILLAGE PRIEST. 
Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Fred Terry, and Allan ; Mesdames 
— Norreys, Gaston Murray, Brooke, and Julia Neilson. 
» at 7.50, = 
COMEDY AND TRADEGY, by W. 8S. Gilbert. 


LY*¥szic THEATR E. 
; , Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sevaer. 
This Evening at 8, LA CI E. 

Messrs. Lionel Brough, E. W. Garden, Michael Dwyer, Eric 
Lewis, John Peachey, Geo. Mudie, and the Chevalier Scovel ; 
Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Effie Clements, Annie Rose, 
Schubert, Adelaide Newton, St. Cyr, and Lila Clay. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss GrANAME. 
Every Evening, at 9.15, Mr. Antuur Law’s new three-act 
Farce, entitled THE JUDGE. 

Mr. W. 8. Penley, Miss Cissy Grahame, and powerful com- 


pany. 
Preceded, at 8.30, by NEARLY SEVERED. 
Acting Manager, Mr. Arruur Yates. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepaer. 
Every Evening, at 8, CAPTAIN THERESE. 
Messrs. C. ow Coftin, Joseph Tapley, Henry Ashley, 
. A. Shale, A. T. Hendon, George Marler 
and Harry Monkhouse ; Mesdames Attallie Claire, Amadi, an 


Phyllis Broughton. 
wWAVOY THEATRE. 
pee eee sede PORE Gi, 
very Evening, at 8. e entirely origi omic ra. 
by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. in two acte, entitled” 
THE GONDOLIERS. 


GQ HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


3 _ Lessee and Manager, E. 8S. WitLarp. 
This Evening, at 8, 
THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 
_ Messrs. Marius Herbert Waring, W. Herbert, Watson, 
Stockton, De Lange, Basing, Seldon, and Lewis Waller; 
Mesdames Lancaster-Wallis (Miss Wallis), Marion Lea, 
= een, M. Brennan, Richardson, St. Ange, Bernard, and 


wen. 
TERR Y’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epwarp Terry. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, 
SWEET LAVENDER, 

Messrs. Edward Terry, H. Reeves Smith, H. Dana, Julian 
Cross, Prince Miller, Fred W. Irish, and W. H. Vernon; 
Mesdames Dolores Drummond, Marie Linden, Elinore Ley- 
chon, and F. H. Macklin. 


j~OoOL Bs THEATRE. 
Manageress, Miss VioLer MELNorTE. 
ssee, Mr. J. L. Toonz. 


























Every Evening, at 9, a new Military Farce, in thre t 
by J. H. Darnley, entitled THE SOLICITOR. 4” 
Preceded by HE BAILIFF. 








NATIONAL 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


PROVIDENT 


‘Financial year ends 20th November. 


All persons now insuring will receive an additional 


share of profit at the neat Division in 1892. 


INVESTED FUNDS, 
£4,400,000. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 
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UW " Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 
SHIRTS Collar-bands—Fine Irish Linen, 
2s.; or very best Irish Linen, 
2s. 6d. each, returned free, ready to wear. Sample New White 
Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 
5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 
2s. 9d. half dozen, post free. 

Hand knit by Donegal peasantry. 

Warm, durable, and comfortable. IRISH SOX 

Two pairs free, 2s.6d. Men’s Knicker 

Hose, two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., 6s. 9d., and 7s. 9d. 

WOOL PANTS and VESTS are now very cheap. Price Lists 

and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 

Goods sent free for Household or Family use, from the 

cheapest to the best qualities made. 

B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on "DEPOSITS, repayable 
on deman: 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 
H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-fre 
Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 

r Chancery Lane. See 
FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 
on 
MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000, 


Cash pane No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Est —- e orp Testimonials Post Free. 


248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 














W. H. SMITH & 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BEAND & 008 Al SAUCE, 


GOuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 











POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAI 


a R, W. 
EPPS’S 
COMFORTING. 
(BREAKFAST) | ‘ 


COCOA. 











GRATEFUL AND 





MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times 14 : “ Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly 
and rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 3 lb.), post- 
free, Eight Stamps. 

F C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


Store Street, bedford Square, London, W C. 








‘SON'S: 





SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Sarrn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and give, greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 


charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. 


Of the current periodicals, one only at 


a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 


and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. 
Gentlemen’s Jébrarics. 


FRY’S 


Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 





Lance-— Pure and very soiuble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“*I have never 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, 
well. 


tasted Cocoa 
that Rt like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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SEELEY & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











SCENES CONNECTED with the LIFE of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. With 14 Copper-plates, and many other Engravings from Drawings by Edward Hull. Price 
One Guinea, cloth. Large-Paper Copies (150 only), price Three Guineas. 


FROM CHARING CROSS to ST. PAUL'S. By Justin McCartny, M.P. 


With 12 Plates, and many other Engravings from Drawings by Joseph Pennell. Price One Guinea, cloth. Large-Paper 
Copies (109 only), price Two Guineas. 


THE LIFE of HENRY DAWSON, Landscape Painter. With 14 Copper- 


plates. Price One Guinea, cloth. Large-Paper Copies (100 only), price £2 12s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1890. Being the First Volume of the 


New Series. With 36 Copper-plates, and a large number of other Illustrations. Price 35s., cloth; or 42s., half-morocco. 





EVENTS of OUR OWN TIME. A Series of Volumes on the most Important 


Events of the Last Half-Century. Each Volume will contain from 800 to 400 pp., and will be Illustrated with Portraits on 
Copper, Maps, Plans, or other Engravings, and will be published at ds., in cloth. 


THE WAR in the CRIMEA. By General Sir Epwanp Hamuzy, K.C.B. With Portraits of the 


Emperor Nicholas, Lord Raglan, General Todleben, and General Pelissicr, and 5 Maps and Plans. Price 5s. (nearly ready). Large-Paper 
Copies (250 only), price 10s. 6d. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY of 1857. By Colonel Matizzon, C.S.I. With Portraits of Lord Clyde, 
‘Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir H. Havelock, and Sir J. Outram, and 4 Maps and Plans. Price 5s. (nearly ready). Large-Paper Copies (250 
only), price 10s. 6d. 


ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEERING. By Professor Vernon Harcourt. With many Illustrations. 
[In preparation. 


THE LIBERATION of ITALY. By Epwarp Dicey. With Portraits. [Zn preparation. 


Among the Volumes to follow may be named: 
THE REFOUNDING of the GERMAN EMPIRE. 
‘THE CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. 
"THE EXPLORATION of AFRICA. 
‘THE OPENING of JAPAN. 


A YOUNG .MACEDONIAN,in the ARMY of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 


By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. With 16 Illustrations from the Antique. Price 5s., cloth. 


MRS. THRALE (Afterwards Mrs. Piozzi). By L. B. Seevey, M.A. With 


9 Copper-plates after Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, &c. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. Large-Paper Copies (150 only), price 21s. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By W.C. Lerroy. With many 


Illustrations after A. Brunet Debaines and H. Toussaint. New Edition, price 6s., cloth. 


WINCHESTER MEADS in the DAYS of BISHOP KEN: a Story. By 


Mrs. MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations, price 5s., cloth. 


LADY GREY of SILVERDEN. By E. S. Exxiorr, Author of “Copsley 


Annals,” &¢. Price 1s., cloth. 


FRESH from the FENS; or, Three Lincolnshire Lasses: a Story. By E. Warp. 


With 8 Illustrations, price 5s., cloth. 








Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Limtrep, Essex Srreet, Srranp. 
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